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ADDRESS. 
Tue Likes oF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE 

is rather perplexed by the above head, which was pro- 
mulgated by an Irish friend exclaiming, ‘‘ The likes of 
the Literary Gazette! where, among all the periodicals 
that ever existed, now or hereafter, will ye find the likes 
of the Literary Gazette?” Upon which the Literary 
Gazette itself, ‘* with infinite promptitude,” replied, 
«« None but himself can be his parallel;” and I will shew 
you the ‘‘ likes” of the Literary Gazette. 

Like as Gibraltar, a strong fortification, reckless of bat- 
tering without, and garrisoned with honest hearts within, 
while other citadels and fortresses yield to time and the 
fortune of war, it proclaims}itself a real pillar of Her- 
cules} and bristling with defence, if attacked, and with 
offence, if provoked, shews at once what it is to be im- 
pregnable and everlasting. 

Like as {the Britannia (of 120 guns), heedless how the 
changeable wind blows, and breasting in her strength 
every wave and current, while carrying British power and 
intelligence to every quarter of the globe: it delights the 
lofty ship to see the little trading crafts and coasting ves- 
sels pursue their small adventures, when a smuggler ap- 
pears to leave the chance to the revenue cruisers, and to 
let even pirates shift for themselves, if they do not come 
under her guns in their miserable course of violating the 
law of nations. 

Like as a pyramid, which rose in its own style, while 
yet there was nothing similar on the face of the earth, 
and which yet remains imperishable and greet, ‘* the ad- 
mired of all beholders,” while hundreds and thousands of 
imitative monuments have been built up and have de- 
cayed, leaving no trace behind. 

Like as Balaam’s ass, which, while all other donkeys 
have done nothing more than bray and make a noise, has 
never spoken but to the purpose, 

Like as the Sibyl’s books, which, while other publications 
are all the better the less you see of them, is so precious, 
that not a leaf can be lost without injury to the cause of 
literature, and science, and the arts, and the improve- 
ment of mankind. 

Like as the great tun at Heidelberg, where thousands 
and tens of thousands may drink of excellent wine, and 
be exhilarated and enlightened. And who wouid exchange 
that for a penny glass of gin, or a fractional portion of a 
poor imitating compound sold under the name of wine, 
and not half so genuine as Charles Wright’s? 

being written on Christmas Eve, when 
there can be no nonsense stirring, and the whole popula- 
tion of England is, to the utmost of its ability, stre- 
huously, vigorously, assiduously, unveeringly, persever- 
ingly employed in one great cause—the diffusion of 
knowledge by the best possible means. 

But as there are Likes, so there may be Dislikes, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 
dislikes much which it observes among too many of its 
dear* contemporaries. It dislikes puffing; it dislikes 
partiality; it dislikes personality; it dislikes venality ; 
it dislikes lying; and a few other vices. But as it never 
has seen such practices succeed to any extent of circula- 
tion or influence, it looks upon the Existent as the passing 
onward to the tomb of the Gone-before. It kindly sup- 





* Query, “Cheap?” Printer’s Devil.—«« No, nothing 
bad, nothing indifferent, can be cheap.” Kd, 


poses the Public to be intelligent; and thus that the puff 
must fail, the partiality please none but the unjustly 
praised, the personality be acceptable only to the idle or 
vicious, the venality be discovered, and the lying deceive 
so few as not even to gratify the liar! 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 

between the jest and earnest of this annual Address, for 
the first time thanks its friends and readers for being 
enabled to hold on its own unvaried and unvarying 
course. While it was a novelty in periodical literature, 
and stood nearly alone in the minor system of its sphere, 
it had only to deserve and to be appreciated. It is most 
grateful to look back, but still more grateful to look at 
its present and to the promise of its future, for the re- 
ward of an honourable speculation. For we now live at 
a period of great change in literature as well as in other 
important concerns; and to stand high in the estimation 
of the public, to pursue an undiminished course of use- 
fulness, to be unaffected by the distractions of an extra- 
ordinary crisis, is the proudest testimony which could 
attend our labours. 

The aim of our Journal is, and has ever been, to reflect 
the literature, arts, sciences, discoveries, and improve- 
ments, of the times: the images as faithful as a pure 
medium could render them. Nor have we failed. There 
have been, no doubt, many broken lines, many imperfect 
points of vision, many things altered by the atmosphere 
| or the accident of the moment; but in the character of a 
general guide and reference, we do not hesitate to point 
to sixteen volumes of the Literary Gazette as a national 
record of all that civilised man desires to know and to 
| preserve, such as has never hitherto been produced in 
any form of periodical publication, 

It must be our duty to watch the mutable symptoms of 
the present day. We do not so much allude to political 
considerations, though their importance has greatly af- 
fected, and must greatly affect the literary world. But that 
world itself has internally undergone a very considerable 
alteration. To talk in the terms of trade, there is little 
or no publishing in the metropolis of England, beyond 
job books, and series of reprints and compilations. The 
literature of the country is at a very low ebb; and the 
really literary men, including the possessors of learning 
and genius in every one of their noblest aspects, are at 
the bottom of the wheel of fortune, During this state of 
things, we cannot have, nor have we had, any fair pro- 
portion of works of sterling value or immortal stamina. 
Sufficient for our day is the mediocrity thereof: there is 
no encouragement for higher efforts. Literature has be- 
come a mere traffic; and Shakespeare and Milton at a 
prospective three and a half per cent, would be rejected 
for Timkins and Jinkins at four. In truth, there is no 
market for independent writing; and we will venture to 
assert that, with all the frivolity of our age, there are 
many hundred books in manuscript at this day, for which 
the writers can procure no vent whatever, that would do 
honour to them and to the country, and repay publica- 
tion, too, were this branch, carried on as it ought to be. 

Let us hope that returning quiet and prosperity in 
other ways may lead to an amelioration in this particular. 

For ourselves, we, of necessity, have felt the influence 
of the change. We could only be what our materials 
made us. Ifi dated with kaleidoscope works, our page 
must be evanescent and fitful as they; but still it re- 
flected what passed for the literature of the age, and when 
aught more sterling came forth, due homage was paid to 
the welcome stranger. In short, our idea of Gazetting is, 
that only three qualities are required, viz. diligence, 











judgment, and impartiality: diligence, which commands 
information; judgment, which seeks more to communi- 
cate what it has reaped than to make a display; and im- 
partiality, founded on a character hardly bought by over- 
coming the many temptations that beset critical inde- 
pendence,—the favourable disposition, and the temper 
ruffled by trickery and impudence unseen to the less 
observant. 

It is likely, we think, that the present periodical hodge- 
podge system will pass away; or, at any rate, that it 
never will seriously affect well-established works of merited 
reputation. There may be shilling and eighteenpenny 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews; but, not to calculate 
the expense of paper and printing, what is to remunerate 
the talent necessary to ingtruct others, and devoted to 
that purpose? There are, and may be many more, very 
cheap, and very interesting publications, so long as ma- 
terials can be readily picked up on every side to form a 
Baker’s pie of literature; but, by and by, the resources 
must become scarce, and where then is the mind to be 
of real value to the reader? The patch-work quilt is of 
all gay colours; but, after the sempstress has exhausted 
her scraps, she has neither web nor woof to supply an- 
other covering. It would be a pity if the mere quilters 
could supply the demand; and yet certain it is that while 
they last they must injure original productions. We do 
not speak of daily, or weekly, or monthly, or quarterly 
publications; but of the entire fabric in England as, at 
this moment, deteriorated by floods of mediocrity and 
compilation, by things that do not, and ought not, to 
thrive, but which have just power enough to disturb 
what is good, and injure what is beneficial. But the 
folly, like all other follies, will work its own cure; and 
it will be perceived, that as there is no royal road to 
geometry, so neither is there any byway to knowledge. 
A sounder state of literature will revive; and, instead of 
superficial reiterations, we shall again see the efforts of 
ability, of learning, and of genius, encouraged. 

Till then we bid our readers farewell, assuring them 
that we shall continue to do our utmost to preserve the 
gratifying station assigned to us by their favourable opi- 
nion, and to employ the ample means which long expe- 
rience and success have acquired for us, in such a manne 
as to afford them satisfaction in what is useful, an 
pleasure in what is entertaining; to improve their minds 
by exhibiting the progress of intellect in every branch 
worthy of human attention, and diffuse an adequate 
acquaintance with British literature and science through- 
out every class of the community abroad and at home. 

*,* A brief summary of the contents of the volume, 
concluded in this Number, will shew how much must be 
done in order to furnish its annual panorama. Above 
920 volumes are fairly and candidly reviewed, viz. 19 
quartos, 299 octavos, and 609 duodecimos 20¢ s:oaller 
publications, which, averaging each voluiss at little 
more than 300 pages, will give the enormous e™ount of 
nearly 300,000 pages examined within one year to supply 
the Review department alone. Add to this Fine Arts, 
in which no fewer than 240 new publications have been 
criticised, besides detailed accounts of Exhibitions, and 
numerous miscellaneous notices; Reports of proceedings 
of all the learned and scientific Bodies, with abstracts of 
the papers read, to the number of 150; Expeditions of 
Discovery, New inventions in the useful arts, &c,, New 
musical publications and concerts; Original poetry, by 
L. E. L., C. Swain, R. Howitt, and other popular writers; 
Biography of distinguished individuals, Munden, Miss 
Porter, SirW.Scott, Hogg, Cuvier, Goéthe, &c. ; Sketches 


| of Society, including Garrick Club papers; Noctes West- 
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monasterienses; Walks about Town by the Devil incog., 
&c. &c. 

Under the head of Drama, in addition to critical notices 
of all new pieces and performances weekly, will be found 
a series of amusing papers, entitled ‘‘ Unrehearsed Stage 
Effects,” French Plays, dc. 

The Varieties include interesting statistical notices, 
miscellanies in the literary world, singular statements in 
contemporary periodicals, humorous sketches, dc. &c. 
A weekly list of all new works in progress, and netices of 
all scientific novelties. 

a en 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of a Chaperon. Edited by Lady Dacre. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1833. Bentley. 
Lavy Dacre’s name is a passport for any 
publication, not only into the highest, but into 
the best literary circles; and we rejoice to re- 
ceive into our hands a work so auspiciously 
introduced. It is written, we understand, by 
Mrs. Sulivan, a near relative of her ladyship’s, 
and proving herself in these volumes to be 
closely allied by talent as well as consanguinity. 
The first of them contains the “ Single Woman 
of a certain age,” and the commencement of 
“ Milly and Lucy,” which is concluded in 
Vol. II. and followed by ‘‘ Warrenne,” and 
*¢ An Old Tale and often told,” i.e. that of a 
divorced lady. The third gives us ‘ Ellen 

Wareham.” 

As it is the plain truth, and our honest duty, 
we must confess to not having read the whole of 
these tales in a manner sufficiently careful to 
be able to speak particularly of the merits of 
them all, and the separate pictures of feeling 
which they so vividly exhibit. We do not 
know when we have read a more touching 
story than. the first of the series; it is full 
of deep feeling and quiet beauty —simple, 
real, and unexaggerated. The second we only 
like in part. The village story wants ease ; bad 
grammar dees not constitute simplicity ; and 
our author has failed.in giving-an appearance 
of real life to the old nurse: the more artificial 
characters are infinitely more natural. Of 
the following tales we cannot as yet offer an 
opinion, saving that the last begins well. Truly 
might Washington Irving say, “ it is: not po- 
verty but pretence which harasses a poor man.” 
The great characteristic of these pages is senti- 
ment—sentiment bern of genuine emotion, but 
kept in control by fine taste; and also knowledge 
of the world, using that phrase as it is com- 
monly used, to express society. Rather observ- 
ing than creating, there is an individuality 
about the characters which gives them that 
air of actual existence so attractive in fiction. 
Lord Montreville, in “ Milly and Lucy,” is 
sketched with that liveliness which springs at 
once from natural talent and acquired material 
—the tact for perception, accompanied by the 
power of delineation. Dramatic and connected, 
these tales cannot be appreciated by an extract ; 
we may shew the style, the train of thought, 
the happy and just remark ; but the interest of 
the narrative is in the whole. Moreover, we 
have only time and space for brief extract. 
The first story commences thus : 
is it that the bustling matron, who 
(having, without preference or selection, mar- 
ried the first man who proposed to her) has 
spent her days in the unsentimental details of 
a household, a nursery, and a school-room, 
merely considering her partner as the medium 
through which these several departments are 
provided for—why is it that the languid 
beauty, who has herself to age or folly for 
an opera-box, an equipage, a title — why is it 
that the scold, who-has jangled through a 
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wedded life of broils and disputes—and the 
buxom widow, whose gay and blooming face 
gives the lie to her mourning garments — why 
is it that they all cast a pitying glance of con- 
tempt on the ‘ single woman of a certain age’ 
who ventures an opinion on the subject of iove ? 
Why do they all look as if it were impossible 
she could ever have felt its influence? On the 
contrary, the very fact of singleness affords in 
itself presumptive evidence of the power of some 
strong and unfortunate predilection. Few wo- 
men pass through life without having had some 
opportunities of what is commonly called ‘ set- 
tling ;’ therefore the chances are, that betrayed 
affections, an unrequited attachment, or an 
early prepossession, has called forth the senti- 
ment of which they are supposed incapable — 
and called it forth, too, in a mind of too much 
delicacy to admit the idea of marriage from any 
other motive than that of love.” 

How true are these observations ! 

“ Those who imagine they do not please, 
often neglect the means by which they might 
do so; whereas, if they once become aware that 
all they say and do finds favour in the sight of 
others, they are no longer ashamed of being 
charming, or afraid to be agreeable. * * * 

*¢ Mortification is but half felt while it is 
only felt in secret. It is not till we perceive it 
has been remarked by others that it becomes 
one of the most painful sensations to which the 
weak, the vain, and the worldly, are liable, 
and one from which the most humble and pure 
minded can scarcely boast of being entirely free.” 

We add a delicately coloured painting of un- 
requited affection, left to solitude and its remem. 
brances, when the heart, too, has been softened 
by recent affliction. 

“‘ After the funeral, they retured to their 
desolate home. Their hearts sank within 
them as they drove along the well-known 
avenue, which led straight to the front of 
the house, on which the hatchment met their 
eyes for the-last half-mile of their approach. 
Fanny supported her father into the draw- 
ing-room, where every object which met their 
eyes was but a renewal of grief. The easy 
chair, with cushions of every shape, to pro- 
cure ease to a frame wearied and worn out 
—the invalid sofa-table, the footstool, just 
where Lady Elmsley had last used it—the 
portable book-case, containing her favourite 
authors, stood on the table as usual—the 
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ence; she felt that would have been a sin: 
but she fancied that by dwelling only on 
recollections, in which the images of Lord 
Delaford and of Isabella were blended to. 
gether, she was accustoming herself to the 
idea of their union, and preparing her mind 
for seeing them, as man and wife, when, on 
their return from the continent, they were 
to pay their promised visit to the Priory, She 
forgot that, 
« En songeant 
Elle s’en souv: 
As she wandered about her lonely flower. 
garden, she at one time remembered how 
Lord Delaford had gathered some of the 
beautiful double dahlias, and had called Isa. 
bella’s attention to the rich blending of their 
various hues; how Isabella had laughingly 
twisted them into her hair; and how surpass. 
ingly beautiful she had looked when bending 
over the marble basin (she had used it, as 
nymphs of old, for her looking-glass), while 
the evening sun just tipped her dark brown 
curls with a golden hue, and tinged her 
downy mantling cheek with a more mellow 
bloom. Fanny could almost fancy she again 
saw the eyes of rapturous admiration with 
which he watched her graceful action. At 
another time, if she were training the strag- 
gling honeysuckles over the treillage, she 
recollected eo her hopes had received their 
death-blow, when, on entering the drawing- 
room before dinner, she found Lord Delaford 
and Isabella in their morning dress, still oc- 
cupied in reducing the unruly tendrils to 
obedience ; and how Isabella blushed to find 
it so late, and Lord Delaford insisted it must 
be Fanny who had mistaken the hour. In 
recollecting these circumstances, she again ex- 
perienced the same painful feelings of mortifi- 
cation and despondency ; she did not thus 
acquire forgetfulness, or indifference.” 

We find it quite impossible, as we go on, to 
afford an idea. of this series of pictures of real 
life, by cutting out bits of the canvass. Where 
delicacy, refinement, and truth connected with 
truth, pervade the traits and give the cha- 
racter, the task of illustrating by piece-meal is 
hopeless. But we shall return to it in our 
first No. for the ensuing year; and must for 
the present be content with this very imperfect 
sketch in the last for 1832, crowded as it is by 
Index and other temporary matter. 


wil faut Youblier, 
t.’ 








large basket of carpet-work, which was d d 
too cumbrous to be taken to Clifton — the 
glass vase, which Fanny always kept replen- 
ished with the choicest flowers, and which 
the gardener had now filled with care, that 
the room might look cheerful, and which the 
housemaid had placed on the accustomed spot, 
—all combined to make their return more 
painful, if possible, than they had anticipated. 
The next morning, when, before her father 
left his room, Fanny altered the disposition 
of the furniture, and removed the things 
which so forcibly reminded them of her for 
whom they mourned, she felt it almost a 
sacrilegious act to touch them. Time, how- 
ever, rolled on, and Sir Edward became calm 
and resigned; but Fanny’s spirits did not 
rally. She had fervently loved her mother; 
she missed her in every occupation, in every 
duty, in every amusement. Strange to say, 
her thoughts, which during her mother’s ill- 
ness had been so completely weaned from the 
subject of her own disappointment, in her 
present quiet and solitude would revert to 
former scenes. She did not recur to the 
happy days of delusion, when she believed 
herself the object of Lord Delaford’s prefer- 





Evenings in Greece. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Second Evening. London, 1832. Power. 
Tne second part of this happy union of music 
and verse has come mest opportunely to delight 

the social circles of the holyday season. 
poetical narrative fancies an assemblage of 
Grecian nymphs, their lovers and friends, on 
the island of Zea, where various subjects call 
forth the song. The scenery is painted with 
all Mr. Moore’s freshness, and the actors de- 
scribed in his own charming manner. But our 
illustrations must, from their nature, be chiefly 
made up of the lyrical compositions, and we 
shall only quote a slight portion of the con- 
necting link. The opening is sweet :— 
** The noon-day tempest over, 
Now ocean toils no more, 
And wings of halcyons hover, 
Where all was strife before. 
Oh, thus may life, in closing 
Its short tempestuous day, 
Beneath heaven’s smile reposing, 
Shine all its storms away !” 
Again, a scene is unfolded— 
«« A picture ’twas of the early days 
Of glorious Greece, ere yet those rays 
Of high, immortal Mind were hers 
That made mankind her worshippers ; 
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While yet unsung her landscapes shone 

With g — by heaven alone: 

Nor temples crown’d her nameless hills, 

Nor muse immortalised her rills; 

Nor aught but the mute 

Of sun, and stars, and shining sea, 

Illumined that land of bards to be. 

While, prescient of the gifted race 
That yet would realm so blest adorn, 

Nature took pains to deck the place 
Where glorious Art was to be born!” 


Among the other incidents, a bark passes, 
announcing the death of Byron at Missolonghi, 
which introduces the following hymn, founded 
on the 

haral “Agweods, oumw rebynxas. 


** Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 
Thy soul, to realms above us fled, 
Though, like a star, it dwells o’er head, 
Still lights this world below. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 
Through isles of light, where heroes tread, 
And flowers ethereal blow, 
Thy god-like — now is led, 
Thy lip, with life ambrosial fed, 
Forgets all taste of wo. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not deud! 
0, dearest Harmodius, no. 
The myrtle, round that falchion spread 
Which struck the immortal blow, 
Throughout all time, with leaves unshed,— 
The patriot’s hope, the tyrant’s dread, — 
ound Freedom’s shrine shall grow. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
o, dearest Harmodius, no. 
Where hearts like thine have broke or bled, 
Though quench’d the vital glow, 
Their memory lights a flame, instead, 
Which, ev’n from out the narrow bed 
Of death its beams shall throw. 
Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no. 


Thy name, by myriads sung and said, 
From age to age shall go, 

Long as the oak and ivy wed, 

As bees shall haunt Hymettus’ head, 
Or Helle’s waters flow. 

Thou art not dead—thou art not dead! 
No, dearest Harmodius, no.” 

We will contrast this strain with a love- 
affair between Cupid and Minerva (when 
young), which is much in the playful vein of 
the voet’s early songs. 

«* As Love, one summer eve, was straying, 
Who should he see, at that soft hour, 
But young Minerva, gravely playing 
Her flute within an olive bower. 
I need not say, ’tis Love’s opinion 
That, grave or merry, good or ill, 
The sex all bow to his dominion, 
As woman will be woman still. 
Though seldom yet the boy hath given 
To learned dames his smiles or sighs, 
So handsome Pallas look’d, that even 
Love quite forgot the maid was wise. 
Besides, a youth of his discernin, 
Knew well that, by a shady rill, 
At sunset hour—whate’er her learning— 
A woman will be woman still. 
Her flute he praised in terms ecstatic, 
Wishing it dumb—nor cared how soon— 
For Wisdom’s notes, howe’er chromatic, 
To Love seem always out of tune. 
But long as he found face to flatter, 
The nymph found breath to shake and thrill; 
As, weak or wise,—it doth not matter— 
Woman, at heart, is woman still. 
Love changed his plan, with warmth exclaiming, 
* How brilliant was her lips’ soft dye !’ 
And much that flute, the sly rogue ! blaming, 
For twisting lips so sweet awry. 
The nymph look’d down—beheld her features 
Reflected in the passing rill, 
And started, shock’d—for, ah, ye creatures! 
Ev’n when divine, you’re women still. 
Quick from the lips it made so odious 
That graceless flute the dess took, 
And, while yet fill’d with breath melodious, 
Flung it into the glassy brook ; 
Where, as its vocal life was fleeting 
Adown the current, faint and shrill, 
At distance long ’twas heard repeating, 
* Woman, alas, vain woman still!’ ” 


This will suffice to shew the lovers of poetry 
What they have to expect in this fair tome; 
nor will the lovers of melody be less delighted 
with Bishop's admirable selections, adaptations, 
and composition. These consist of thirteen 





airs and pieces, from Mozart, Shulz, Fiorillo, 
and several anonymous writers, besides Bohe- 
mian, German, and other foreign sources, re- 
commended by novelty and beauty. 

At parting, we must point out one or two 
little offences in the poetry. Is “to fleet,” 
p- 97, a legitimate verb? Page 99, Hydriot 
barks shooting their skiffs, is obviously a blun- 
der ; and at p. 102, and other places, the divi- 
sions of lines are faulty. Ez. gr.— 


** Sat a young nymph, with her lap full 
Of new! gather d flowers, o’er which 
She graceful lean’d, intent to cull 


All that was there of hue most rich.” 
But these are trifles, and the merits of the work 
could carry five hundred such. 





My Village, versus Our Village. By T. Crof- 
ton Croker, author of ‘* Barney Mahoney,” 
“ Fairy Legends,” &c. &e. 12mo. London, 
1833. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

“ Tue truth, the whole truth,:and nothing 

but the truth,” instead of fairy landscapes, 

fairy portraits, and ideal virtues. Really, of 
late our authors have become so exceedingly 
genteel, so high in their notions, so fastidious 
in dramatis persone, so equally languid and 
lachrymose, that we began to doubt whether 
originality and vulgarity had not gone out 
together, and whether there were any people 
in the world who did not go to Almack’s, retail 
club on dits, and speak in a low tone of voice, to 
say nothing of the said speaking being half in 

French. ‘This very amusing little volume con- 

vinces us to the contrary; it presents a series 

of Dutch paintings, full of life and humour, 
and with that air of reality about them, which 
seems so easy, and yet is so difficult to give. 

After speaking of a village dressed en vaudeville, 

like the back scene of a theatre, our author pro- 

ceeds to state: 

‘© How totally unlike to Brampton, where 
three years of my life were passed; during 
which period no act of neighbourly kindness 
was discoverable, nor did I ever, by any chance, 
hear one word spoken in praise of the absent. 
To credit the account given of their neighbours 
by each resident of Brampton, its inhabitants 
were an unanimously hard-drinking, unprin- 
cipled, envious set of people. Idle they cer- 
tainly were, as I myself can attest; and no 
wonder, for they gave such close attention to 
the actions of others, there was no time to 
spare for work ; so that when a job was offered 
to any of the various professors of different 
trades, it seldom was accomplished within any 
reasonable time; and one never dared to ven- 
ture on employing the same person twice. To 
use the words of one of the villagers, it is 
* just the most unneighbourliest, backbitingest, 
quarrelsomest place that ever the sun shone 
upon.” 

The Greeks and Trojans of My Village, 
alias the two contending parties, are three 
maiden sisters, who have houses on the Mall 
to let, and a new arrival, a lady who keeps a 
boarding-house. The ensuing is the dialogue 
of the first morning call. We must observe, 
that the apothecary has transferred his alle- 
giance to the more shewy prospect held out by 
the boarding-house. 

“ The door was thrown open by James, who 
announced the approach of ‘ Miss Wiggins and 
Miss Peggy Wiggins.’ The chair on which 
Dr. Slopall reclined was one of those invaluable 
inventions of modern luxury, known by the 
name of a half-easy; and he only could have 
described its claim to the title at the moment 
of this fearful, as it was unexpected, double 
apparition. He half rose, and quite reseated 


himself, during the formal interchange of bows 
and curtseys consequent on this invasion. A 
stiff, a very stiff bend of the upper neck, was 
the result of the first dart from the elder Wig- 
gins’s eye, as it shot through the consciously 
guilty heart of the trembling culprit. Miss 
Peggy waited but for this assisting clue to 
guide her movements, and, immediately on 
receiving the credentials, she also bowed her 
scraggy throat—but, owing to the agitation by 
which she was overpowered, it chanced that 
her eyes, in disobedience to their owner, at 
that moment fell on Mr. Hunter. By this 
faux pas, as Miss Wiggins afterwards reproach- 
fully remarked to her sister, she committed the 
double fault of giving that puppy Hunter undue 
encouragement, and leaving Slopall to imagine 
she was disturbed by his desertion of them. 
Poor Peggy! she seldom did right, and she 
knew it. The professed conviction of her sins, 
however, served only to bring down, with ten- 
fold weight, the ire of her self-possessed sister ; 
and had she not been abundantly supplied with 
nerves—(those useful members ever called upon 
to sustain the blame of all her misdemeanors )— 
there is no knowing what excuse could have 
been made for the errors of commission and 
omission of Miss Peggy Wiggins. The deter- 
mined Letty, having committed her widest 
smile to Mrs. Stonecroft’s discretion, commenced 
her survey and comments upon the various 
articles of taste and fashion by which she found 
herself surrounded. It is not, perhaps, the 
precise mode under which the formality of a 
first visit is usually encountered ; and can be 
excused only by the engrossing employments 
and taste of Miss Wiggins. In truth, she had 
come with a full intention, not alone to see 
every thing, but to point out every possible 
defect or deficiency ; and her opening speech 
was in harmony with this design. ‘ A very 
pleasant situation this you have selected, Mrs. 
Stonecroft; at least so I have always con- 
sidered it ; in opposition, I must own, to the 
general opinion. Positively, I consider it, after 
the Mall, the best in the neighbourhood——you 
find it damp, though, I fear?? Now, Miss 
Wiggins did not even hope for an answer in 
the aftirmative, since she knew it to be the only 
undeniably dry house within two miles of her. 
So, to prevent the possible denial of this charge, 
she proceeded, with great rapidity, to add: 
‘Not that I should object to it on that ac. 
count ; I do not hold a very dry soil to be, by 
any means, conducive to health. It’s lonely, 
to be sure, but probably you are not timid ; 
and, indeed, as the furniture is your landlord’s, 
your anxiety on that head must be inconsider. 
able.’ ‘ I trust principally to the men-servants 
for our safety,’ replied Mrs. Stonecroft, ‘ and 
hope their vigilance may prove sufficient, with. 
out obliging me to call on the gallantry of the 
gentlemen present.’ ‘ Yes, yes, I believe you 
are tolerably safe,’ observed Mr. Hunter; 
‘ we form rather too strong a guard, altogether, 
to come within the attacks of any but the most 
determined gang.’ ‘ I never heard that murder 
| was committed in the house, to be sure; in- 
| deed, it has been robbed but three times within 
my recollection ; and in those cases, no doubt 
appeared of the robbery having originated 
with the servants— probably your men have 
| been long in your family, and in that case 
|you can depend on them.’ Miss Wiggins 
| had learned that both men were hired the 
|day previous to leaving London, and had 
prepared this ‘ fling’ accordingly. ‘ Oh, I 
‘should be terrified out of my life,’ observ. 
ed Miss Peggy, who thought she mi 

safely chime in upon ground so distinetly 
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marked ,out by her commanding officer: ‘Tm 
sure I have not had a regular night's rest since 
they broke into our house last winter.’ ‘The 
thieves, or your domestics?’ inquired, rather 
maliciously, Captain Ward. Certain private 
here intimated to the blundering Peggy, 
that’she had adopted a mistaken course; in 
attempting to es from which, she floundered 
still deeper, by adding, ‘They behaved very 
well, too, considering, for they only took a cold 
goose that was in the larder, and our three 
teaspoons, anda gown of my sister Letty's, and 
some candles, and a broach of Sally’s, and— 
‘My dear Peggy,’ interposed, the e 
general, shocked at the poverty displayed. in 
this enumeration; ‘how can you indulge in 
such raillery, on so slight an acquaintance with 
the t company ? the fact is,’ turning to 
the Tady of the house, ‘my sister alludes to a 
joke played on us by some of our nephews, in 
the innocence of youth and high spirits.’ ‘A 
joke ! was it, Letty ? well, I never heard that 
before.’ ‘ Beautiful cabinet, there ;’ pursued 
Miss Wiggins. ‘I was going to compliment 
you on the taste exhibited in the furnishing of 
this room, forgetting at the moment you had it 
only on hire. Really, it proves vast confidence 
in‘ @ tenant, to leave such valuable articles to 
the ‘risk ‘of good or bad usage. It’s all very 
well, where you furnish for letting ;. you select 
things acoordingly. | I cannot say I should like 
to'admit a family into my own house; but, to 
be sure, we have such a variety of ornamental 
knick«knacks.’ ‘And don’t you remember how 
vexed we were, one , that the Adams’s had 
our house—no, ‘I think it was the Thompson's 
—and when we returned, to, it,, they /had 
broken two of the China vases that, Sally and 
1-had-mended so nicely with cement, before 
they came in?’ The patience of Miss Wiggins 
was exhausted ; she rose to retire: the force of 
habit, however; did not permit of her doing s0 
without a parting cut, in which she proposed 
to comprise. the full bitterness of her excited 
feelings. ‘ Unacquainted, as you probably are,’ 
commenced the maiden, ‘ with various, little 
inconveniences attached. to. this place, I. can 
only say, I shall be most happy to render you 
any ‘advice or assistance within my power. 
Fruit (although I see considerable promise on 
the trees) you will scarcely have a chance of 
keeping till ripe, the garden lies so near the 
high road. No doubt you have discovered the 
scarcity of water; we have an excellent pump, 
and) can always supply that deficiency; and 
should find (as I have reason to believe 
- you will) that the rain penetrates the upper 
rooms, the roof being much out of repair, I 
shall have great pleasure in making up a spare 
bed-or two, at a moment's notice, for the accom- 
modation of any of your inmates.’ ‘ And if you 
should leave this house,’ added Miss Peggy. 
“sinter can let you have one on the Mall, such a 
bargain!’ ‘God help me!—to be sure, never 
mortal was saddled with such a ninco p as 
you are,’ grumbled the baffled Miss Wiggins, 
on getting a short distance from the house ; 
‘there is no possibility of making you under- 
stand even when tobe silent. Did I not, be- 
fore we set out, explain most clearly to you all 
that I intended to say in the course of the visit ? 
yet must. you keep blundering on with your 
malapropos observations,—enough to provoke a 
saint, that’s what you are, Peggy W s! 
‘3m sure I’m very sorry ; I meant it for 
»the best; but I’m always wrong, it seems—I 
. wish Sally were well enough to go visiting with 
you--~I never know what to say; and you pro- 
‘imisedto ‘smile when I wongasting astray, you 
know.’ ‘If you felt consciqus of depending on 





that for your guidance, you had better have 
looked at me occasionally, instead of fixing your 
eyes, as you did, on Captain Ward: they all 
noticed how you stared at him, I can tell you 
that.” ‘I didn’t know, I declare, that I re- 
garded him in particular; I think I looked 
quite as much at Mr. Hunter, and at the other 
elderly gentleman ; indeed, I never am in com- 
ny with a man, but it reminds me of the 
lighted hopes of my early life: you know to 
what I allude, Letty’—‘ So may all the parish, 
if they like to waste their time in listening to 
you.’ 

As _ natural as Miss Mitford’s admirable 
sketches of rustic manners, My Village will 
form an equally amusing companion or con- 
trast to these justly popular productions : for, 
as the author in a preliminary sonnet sagely 
sings, 

-——— Rural life is. not ali a la Mitford, 
Or else ’tis very plain that I’m not for’t. 





Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XX XVII. History 
of England, Vol, IIT. By Sir James Mack- 
intosh, London, 1832. Pain and Co. ; 
Taylor. 

It is the saying of some old philosopher, that 
he only had cause to lament_death _ had the 
work of a life.yet todo, Sir James Mackintosh, 
dying, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with the 
most interesting and the most important part 
of his task yet before him, is a painful witness 
to human incertitude. With great abilities and 
ample leisure, he seems to have lacked either 
sufficient stimulus, or sufficient industry, to 
bring forth their fruits in due season. Mack. 
intosh, singular to say, preserved his reputation 
to the last ; and it was not till after his decease 
that we found the promise of his youth had 
never been fulfilled. Had he left his history 
completed, it would have been a great and a 
valuable work ; now it is like his own youth, 
just a beginning from which high expectations 
were reasonably entertained, but which remain 
unaccomplished.. Even these three volumes are 
of great value, and should be in the hands of 
every investigating reader of history. They 
have not the animated style of Hume, who 
excites the vivid interest of some fictitious 
story ; neither have they the dramatic power, 
nor the picturesque colouring of Scott: but 
they are full of thought, of acute analysis, of 
well-weighed conclusions, and those clear-drawn 
results which are the spirit of history. You 
felt. that Sir James thoroughly understood the 
subject on which he was writing. How accu- 
rately, for example, is the question of self- 
defence set forth ! 

“* These reasonings on the justice and policy 
of armed interference for a friendly party, 
where the safety of a state requires it, are in 
substance common to all ages and nations; 
though they were not expressed by the states- 
men of the sixteenth century in the artificial 
language of what was afterwards called inter- 
national law. Their principal, defect is, that 
they may often be used with equal plausibility 
by, several contending parties; though it is 
generally evident that one only has justice on 
its side. In the particular case before us, the 
defect does not seem to be considerable. The 
true; question always being, which party is 
really influenced by self-defence, and which 
employs. it merely as a pretext, it cannot be 
doubted that Elizabeth sought an astendant in 
Scotland for her own safety, while the house 
of Guise pursued the same object for their 
A og Hegaamab To.this may be.added, that 

© first. wrong, was,done, by the princes, of 

Lorrain, in setting up their niece as a pretender 





——SS 
to the English crown; and that this wrong 
was grievously aggravated by their perseverance 
init. They obstinately persisted in using the 
royal arms of England as a flag round which 
every discontented and disaffected Englishman 
might rally; and this, even after their own 
ministers had pledged them by a solemn treaty 
to discontinue such an incentive to revolt. It 
has already been observed, that the reasonings 
of Cecil and of Maitland were not conveyed in 
the specious and subtle language of modern 
jurists: they were, nevertheless, conformable 
to the most approved principles. These ancient 
statesmen do not seem to have been aware of 
the difficulty of reconciling the rights of self. 
defence with the apparently conflicting duty of 
every community to respect the independence 
of every other, and to manifest their sense of 
justice by abstaining from interference in the 
internal affairs of independent countries. The 
solution, however, of that difficulty flows from 
the simple principle which is the basis of Cecil’s 
advice. The right of defence, whether exer- 
cised to repel an attack or to prevent it, is the 
self-same right, and extends to conventions 
with contending parties in a community, as 
much as to those which subsist with contending 
states. When a contest for supreme power 
prevails in a country, foreign states, who have 
no jurisdiction in the case, are neither bound 
nor entitled to pronounce a judgment on the 
armed litigation. Their relations with each 
other being formed for the welfare of the sub. 
jects of each, they must treat the actual rulers 
of every territory as its lawful government. 
In all ordinary cases, they should treat the 
pretenders as alike legitimate wherever they 
are obeyed ; and preserve the same neutrality 
in the war between parties as if it were waged 
between independent states. It is a very obvious 
inference from these premises, that foreign 
sovereigns midy ally themselves with a possessor 
of authority, if defence and safety require it, 
on the same ground that they form alliances 
with the most anciently established govern- 
ment. Whenever it is lawful to make war, 
it is equally lawful to obtain strength by 
alliances. It would, doubtless, be more for the 
general welfare of mankind to adjust their 
differences by institutions making some ap- 
proach to a discerning and honest judgment, 
than to leave them to the blind and destructive 
arbitrament of war. But as long as nations 
assail their neighbours by arms, they must be 
resisted by the same cruel and undistinguishing 
expedient. The laws of war (as they are called) 
are the same in civil as in foreign warfare. It 
is as much forbidden by international morality 
to league with an unjust state, as it is in 

rivate litigation to support an unjust suitor. 

ut as independent nations have no common 
superior, their wars must be practically treated, 
by those who desire to remain neutral, as if 
they were just on both sides. In some extra- 
ordinary instances of notorious and flagrant 
wrong, neutral nations may be entitled, and 
even perhaps sometimes bound, to interpose 
for the prevention cf injustice and inhumanity. 
In such extraordinary emergencies, whether 4 
nation is influenced by a regard to its own 
safety, or by a disinterested reverence for jus- 
tice, both these principles point to the same 
practical result. For as the general prevalence 
of a disposition to act justly and humanely is 
the principal safeguard of nations as well as of 
individuals, to which the terrors of law, or 
even of arms, are only occasional and inade- 
quate auxiliaries, it is not possible to set the 
example of bidding open defiance to humanity 
and justice without impairing the security of 
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states, in proportion to the extent of such acts 
of criminal audacity.” 

Again, speaking of the passion for discovery 
so characteristic of the period : 

“ The progress of trade might, however, 
have been more slow if it had depended alone 
on those exact calculations of advantage from 
accessible and well-understood sources, which 
are its natural province. But the voyages of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese had disclosed to 
the dazzled imagination of mankind new worlds, 
and races of men before unknown— the owners 
of treasures, apparently unbounded, which they 
had neither power to defend, nor skill to ex- 
tract from the earth. The spirit of commerce 
mingled with the passion for discovery, which 
was exalted by the grandeur of vast and un- 
known objects. A maritime chivalry arose, 
which equipped crusades for the settlement 
and conquest of the new world; professing to 
save the tribes of that immense region from 
eternal perdition, and somewhat disguising 
these expeditions of rapine and destruction 
under the illusions of military glory and reli- 
gious fanaticism. Great noblemen, who would 
have recoiled with disgust from the small gains 
of honest industry, eagerly plunged into asso- 
ciations which held out wealth and empire in 
the train of splendid victory. The lord trea- 
surer, the lord steward, the lord privy seal, 
and the lord high admiral, were at the head of 
the first company formed for the trade of Russia 
on the discovery of that country. For nearly 
a century it became a prevalent passion among 
men of all ranks, including the highest, to 
become members of associations framed for the 
purposes of discovery, colonisation, and aggran- 
disement, which formed a species of subordinate 
republics, the vassals of the crown of England. 
By links like these the feudal world was gra- 
dually allied with the commercial, in a manner 
which civilised the landholder, and elevated the 
merchant,” 

We conclude with the history of Don Carlos, 
(abridged from Llorente’s “ Histoire de l’In- 
quisition d’Espagne’’) ; of which we believe the 
poetical impression to be more general than the 
true one, 

“ This wretched prince had from his infancy 
manifested every species of imbecility and de- 
pravity which can be united in the mind of one 
man. Incapable of instruction, yielding with- 
out bounds to every passion, stupid as the most 
grovelling brutes, ferocious as a beast of prey, 
no care of courtly masters, no lessons of learn- 
ed preceptors could bestow on him that scanty 
polish of manner, and that smattering of the 
general language of intercourse, which are ex- 
pected from princes. His grandfather, Charles 

+, who saw the heir of the Spanish dominions 
at sixteen, bewailed the fate of his late empire. 
A Venetian minister, long resident at Madrid, 
when he saw the prince eagerly tearing to 
pieces the rabbits brought in for his sport, and 
contemplating with delight the convulsions of 
their muscles and the palpitations of their 
hearts, foretold to his senate the miserable con- 
dition of those many millions, in every region, 
from sunrise to sunset, who were to be subject 
to his will. At eighteen he féll from a high 
scaffold and received wounds in the head, which 
during the remainder of his life added convul- 
sions, confusion of thought, and occasional at. 
tacks of insanity, to his natural defects and 
habitual vices. His father, perhaps justifiably, 
restrained him. His mad passion for eave 
ling was exasperated, and he formed wild 
schemes of escape. His incoherent talk often 
turned on the revolt of the Flemings, with 
whom he sometimes affected a fellow-feeling ; 





while, on other occasions, he professed an am- 
bition to command the army against them. 
When the Duke of Alva took his leave to re- 
pair to that command, Carlos said, ‘ My father 
ought to have appointed me.’ ‘ Doubtless,’ 
said Alva, ‘ his majesty considered your life as 
too precious.’ Carlos drew his dagger, and at- 
tempted to stab Alva; adding, ‘ I will hinder 
your journey to Flanders, for I will pierce your 
heart before you set out.’ Towards the end of 
1567, his frenzy seemed to rage more fiercely, 
mingled with much of that cunning which 
sometimes, for a moment, covers madness with 
a false appearance of reason. He declared to 
his confessors that he was resolved to take the 
life ofa man. In reply to their inquiries who 
it was, he said that he aimed at a man of the 
highest quality ; and after much importunate 
examination, he at length uttered, * My father !’ 
His father, attended by the chief officers of 
state, went at midnight in armour to arrest 
him. Philip, acting on his fatal notions of the 
boundless right of kings and fathers, did not 
shrink from communicating his proceedings to 
the great corporations of Spain, and to the 
principal Catholic states of Europe. His sub- 
jects and his allies interceded for Carlos. Their 
intercessions were withstood by the iron tem- 
per, the unbending policy, and the misguided 
conscience of Philip, although he was occa- 
sionally haunted by the unquenchable feelings 
of nature. The commissioners appointed to 
try Carlos reported, that he was guilty of 
having meditated, and at his arrest attempted, 
parricide ; and that he had conspired to usurp 
the sovereignty of Flanders. They represented 
the matter as too high for a sentence, but in- 
sinuated that mercy might be dictated by pru- 
dence; and threw out a hint, that the prince 
was no longer responsible for his actions. Men 
of more science than the Spanish commis- 
sioners, and more secure in their cireum- 
stances, might be perplexed ‘by the intrinsic 
difficulty of ascertaining the precise truth, in a 
case where the malignant rage of Carlos often 
approached to insanity, and might’ sometimes 
be inflamed to such a degree as to be trans- 
formed into utter alienation of mind. The 
clouds which always darkened his feeble reason 
might sometimes quench it. The subtle and 
shifting transformations of wild passion into 
maniacal disease, the returns of the maniac to 
the scarcely more healthy state of stupid anger, 
and the character to be given to acts done by 
him when near the varying frontier which 
separates lunacy from malignity, are matters 
which have defied all the experience and saga- 
city of the world. At this point the records 
of the commission close with a note made by 
their secretary, stating shortly that the prince 
died of his malady, which hindered a judg- 
ment. A dark veil conceals the rest of these 
proceedings from the eyes of mankind. It is 
variously related. Philip is said to have or- 
dered that advantage should be taken of the 
distempered appetites of Carlos, which after he 
had confined himself to iced water for a time, 
were wont to hurry him into voraciously swal- 
lowing monstrous quantities of animal food ; 
that his excesses should be allowed, if not én. 
couraged ; and that he should thus'be betrayed 
into becoming his own executioner.” Another 
narrative, not quite irreconcilable’ with’ the 
former, describes the prince of Eboli andthe 
cardinal Espinosa as having intimated to‘ Oli; 
varez, the physician of Carlos (as darkly as 
John spoke to Hubert), that*it was necessar 

for him to execute the sentence of death, which 
the king had pronounced on the wretched’ pa- 
tient in such a manner that thé disease’ might 








seem to be natural. -When~he- felt himself 
to be in the agonies of death, he desired to 
see his father, and to receive’ his blessing. 
Philip sent his blessing, but, by the advice of 
the confessor, declined to disturb the dying 
devotions of Carlos. Vanquished by nature, 
however, he stole into the chamber, and, stand- 
ing unseen, spreading his arms over his son, 
prayed for a blessing on the expiring youth. 
The father withdrew, bathed in tears, and 
Carlos not many hours after breathed his last. 
An historian, who wrote from original. do- 
cuments, adds to a narrative otherwise not dis~ 
similar, the significant words, ‘if, indeed, vio. 
lence was not employed.’ However terrific the 
sound of this may be on other occasions, in the 
circumstances of Carlos, it rather relieves the 
mind, by intimating that his agonies were cut 
short, and can hardly be said to insinuate an 
aggravation of a tale so tragic, that if proved 
to be real, ic would still be too horrible, and 
too wide a deviation from the general truth of 
nature for the verisimilitude required in his- 
tory.” 

It were premature to judge merely by a few 
pages of the merits of the purposed continua-~ 
tion. We observe that the writer differs from 
Sir James in his estimate of Mary, Queen of 
Scots; whence we conclude that he is young 
—a fact which might also be inferred from 
the vehemenve of many of his epithets—a great 
fault, by the by, in an historian. We. confess 
we should-infinitely have preferred that what. 
ever MSS. Sir James Mackintosh may, have 
left, were published in a separate form, which, 
however slight, would be valuable. 

The vignette to the present. volume is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, representing Queen Elizabeth 
on horseback. 

The Works of Lord Byron. © Volu XH. 
London, 1832. Murray. 

Tue preface to this volume, after stating that 

it consists of pieces’ written at Ravenna’ in 

ce? and Pisa in’ 1822, . proceeds as) fol- 





‘* When this edition was first announced, 
nothing more was designed than) an ‘exact 
reprint of Mr.' Moore’s. notices, ‘and» Lord 
Byron’s works in prose and verse, as they had 
previously been given to the publi¢; and: the 
printer calculated that the whole might: be 
comprised’ in fourteen volumes, While; how- 
ever, the notices of Lord Byron’s. life were 
for the second time passing through the press, 
it was suggested to the publisher, that! the 
time was come when the'public had a right 
to look for such notes and’ illustrations ‘to 
Lord Byron’s text, as:are usually appended 
to the pages of a deceased author of established 
and permanent popularity. ‘This suggestion 
was acted upon; and its adoption has, ap- 
parently, given general satisfaction. These 
additions will extend the work to seventeen 
volumes ; the last of which will include av 
copious and careful index to the’ whole md 
lection.”” 

We can have no doubt that this explanation 
will satisfy every body. Nothing was ever 
tnore’ cordially approved ‘than’ the idea ‘of 
‘annotating Byrdit has “been by the British 


‘publi¢: and “Wwe Ventare® to say, that othe 


three volumes made up of illustrative remarks, 
and Odds and: ¢nds-of ‘all sorts bearing onthe 
poet's’ works, Will tiot ‘be ‘considered: by::pos- 
terity ‘as’ the least diiteresting of the seven- 
teen. “Mr. Murray’ ought, however;:to have 
matured “his plan’ before he began reducing 
any’ part’ of it to execution. It ought to have 
been ‘as clear arid’ obvious in 1830, as ity is 
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in 1832, that the time was come for consider- 
ing Lord Byron as an established classic, and 
treating his opera omnia accordingly. 

To say the truth, it had occurred to our- 
selves some months back, when we saw how 
matters were going on, that it would never 
be possible for the editors to compress all 
Byron, thus annotated, into fourteen of these 
volumes; and we had settled it pretty nearly 
in our own mind that the Don Juan was once 
more to be omitted. Weare happy to find that 
such is not to be the case. However repre- 
hensible may be scores, perhaps hundreds of 
things in the Don, it is still one of the very 
first of Byron’s works for ability, by far the 
first for entertainment, and certainly not the 
worst by any means for general bearing and 
tendency. To leave it out now would have 
been a little trimming; and we sincerely hope, 
since it is to appear at length in due form, 
it will be complete; let us have the dedica- 
tion to Southey; it is already sold in the 
streets in a broadside for two-pence, and omit- 
ting it in the book would be nonsense. Let us 
have the asterisked words, lines, and stanzas, 
all filled up. Mr. Murray knows very well 
that copies of them also exist beyond his own 
desk ; and, in short, he had better pluck up 
courage, and make a clean desk of it once for 
all. Lord Byron’s character as a satirist is 
now, he may be assured, perfectly well under- 
stood. He is known to have lashed the 
highest and the best of his contemporaries ; 
smaller people will not break their hearts on 
discovering that they had also received a 
little flourish of his devil-may-care reckless 
vituperation. And as to notes, surely none 
of Lord B.’s works needed them so much— 
nearly so much—as this extraordinary poem, 
of which there are not, we venture to say, 
five stanzas on end, from Canto I. to Canto 


XVI. inclusive, that do not contain some 
confession of the author, or some allusion 
to the English objects of his indignation and 


scorn. But to the present volume. 

Its illustrations are exquisite ; one print 
of the Walls of Rome, to go with the De- 
formed Transformed, quite magnificent —in 
Turner’s very highest flight: nor are the 
annotations less rich or varied than those 
of the preceding tomes. The volume not 
containing, however, any small detached pieces, 
we do not find it so easy to select a specimen 
or two for extracting. We must just take it 
for granted, that our readers are as well ac- 
quainted with Heaven and Earth, Sardana- 
palus, &c. &c. as ourselves, and draw our 
pencil down what have struck us as among 
some of the best garnishings of the margin. 
By far the finest note on the Heaven and 
Earth appears to be Mr. Milman’s, and we 
are sorry we have not room for it (see p. 51). 

The following bit of Jeffrey is most cha- 
racteristic of the learned lord; nor is that of 
Reginald Heber on the same subject less so of 
the good bishop: compare the critics ! 

* Sardanapalus is, beyond all doubt, a work 
of great beauty and power; and though the 
heroine has many traits in common with the 
Medoras and Gulnares of Lord Byron’s undra- 
matic poetry, the hero must be allowed to be a 
new character in his hands. He has, indeed, 
the scorn of war, and glory, and priestcraft, and 
regular morality, which distinguishes the rest 
of his lordship’s favourites ; but he has no mis- 
anthropy, and very little pride—and may be 
regarded, on the whole, as one of the most truly 
good-humoured, amiable, and respectable volup- 
tuaries to whom we have ever been presented. 
In this conception of his character, the author 





has very wisely followed nature and fancy 
rather than history. His Sardanapalus is not 
an effeminate, worn-out debauchee, with shat- 
tered nerves and exhausted senses, the slave of 
indolence and vicious habits; but a sanguine 
votary of pleasure, a princely epicure, indulging, 
revelling in boundless luxury while he can, but 
with a soul so inured to voluptuousness, so 
saturated with delights, that pain and danger, 
when they come uncalled for, give him neither 
concern nor dread ; and he goes forth from the 
banquet to the battle, as to a dance or measure, 
attired by the Graces, and with youth, joy, and 
love for his guides. He dallies with Bellona as 
her bridegroom—for his sport and pastime; 
and the spear or fan, the shield or shining 
mirror, become his hands equally well. He 
enjoys life in short, and triumphs in death ; 
and whether in prosperous or adverse circum- 
stances, his soul smiles out superior to evil.’ 

‘*¢ The Sardanapalus of Lord Byron is pretty 
nearly such a person as the Sardanapalus of 
history may be supposed to have been, Young, 
thoughtless, spoiled by flattery and unbounded 
self-indulgence, but with a temper naturally | 
amiable, and abilities of a superior order, he 
affects to undervalue the sanguinary renown of | 
his ancestors as an excuse for inattention to 
the most necessary duties of his rank; and 
flatters himself, while he is indulging his own 
sloth, that he is making his people happy. Yet, 
even in his fondness for pleasure, there lurks a 
love of contradiction. Of the whole picture, 
selfishness is the prevailing feature—selfishness | 
admirably drawn indeed; apologised for by| 
every palliating circumstance of education and | 
habit, and clothed in the brightest colours of 
which it is susceptible from youth, talents, and 
placability. But it is selfishness still; and we 
should have been tempted to quarrel with the 
art which made vice and frivolity thus amiable, 
if Lord Byron had not at the same time pointed 
out with much skill the bittérness and weari-| 
ness of spirit which inevitably wait on such a| 
character ; and if he had not given a fine con- 
trast to the picture in the accompanying por- 
traits of Salemenes and of Myrrha.” 

We were much amused with another speci- 
men of contrasted criticism on another page of 
the same tragedy. We have had Heber versus 
Jeffrey—now for Heber versus Hogg—and on 
a very delicate topic. Hear the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta:— 

‘* We are not sure whether there is not a 
considerable violation of costume in the sense 
of degradation with which Myrrha seems to 
regard her situation in the harem, no less than 
in the resentment of Salemenes, and the re- 
morse of Sardanapalas on the score of his infi- 
delity to Zarina. Little as we know of the 
domestic habits of Assyria, we have reason to 
conclude, from the habits of contemporary na- 
tions, and from the mauners of the East in every 
age, that polygamy was neither accounted a 
crime in itself, nor as a measure of which the 
principal wife was justified in complaining. 
And even in Greece, in those times when 
Myrrha’s character must have been formed,— 
to be a captive, and subject to the captor’s 
pleasure, was accounted a misfortune indeed, 
but could hardly be regarded as an infamy. But 
where is the critic who would object to an 
inaccuracy which has given occasion to such 
sentiments and such poetry ?” 

This is very well ; but we back the Shepherd 
of Ettrick : ecce signum !— 

“In many parts of this play, it strikes me 
that Lord Byron has more in his eye the case 
of a sinful Christian that has but one wife, and 








a sly business or so which she and her kin do 


not approve of, than a bearded Oriental, like 
Sardanapalus, with three hundred wives and 
seven hundred concubines.” 

Two to one, say we, on the pastor of Peebles, 
One more specimen, and we must have done. 
In the note on the fine lines in the Deformed 
Transformed— 

‘« He was the fairest and the bravest of 

Athenians. Look upon him well! how beautiful! 

Such was the curled son of Clinias,” &c. 
we find this extract from one of Lord Byron’s 
MS. diaries : 

* Alcibiades is said to have been ‘ successful 
in all his battles’°—but what battles? Name 
them! If you mention Cesar, or Hannibal, or 
Napoleon, you at once rush upon Pharsalia, 
Munda, Alesia, Cannz, Thrasymene, Trebia, 
Lodi, Marengo, Jena, Austerlitz, Friedland, 
Wagram, Moskwa: but it is less easy to pitch 
upon the victories of Alcibiades; though they 
may be named too, though not so readily as the 
Leuctra and Mantinea of Epaminondas, the 
Marathon of Miltiades, the Salamis of Themis- 
tocles, and the Thermopyle of Leonidas. Yet, 
upon the whole, it may be doubted whether 
there be a name of antiquity which comes down 
with such a general charm as that of Alcibiades. 
Why? I cannot answer. Who can?” 

To this, again, is appended the following 
paragraph by Mr. Lockhart: 

“One cannot help being struck with Lord 
Byron’s choice of a favourite among the heroic 
names of antiquity. The man who was edu- 
cated by Pericles, and who commanded the 
admiration as well as the affection of Socrates; 
whose gallantry and boldness were always as 
undisputed as the pre-eminent graces of his 
person and manners; who died at forty-five, 
after having been successively the delight and 
hero of Athens, of Sparta, of Persia ;—this 
most versatile of great men has certainly left to 
the world a very splendid reputation. But his 
fame is stained with the recollections of a most 
profligate and debauched course of private life, 
and of the most complete and flagrant contempt 
of public principle; and it is to be hoped that 
there are not many men who could gravely give 
to the name of Alcibiades a preference, on the 
whole, over such an one as that of an Epami- 
nondss or a Leonidas, or even of a Miltiades or 
a Hannibal. But the career of Alcibiades was 
romantic: every great event in which he had a 
share has the air of a personal adventure ; and, 
whatever might be said of his want of principle, 
moral and political, nobody ever doubted the 
greatness of his powers and the brilliancy of his 
accomplishments. By the gift of nature, the 
handsomest creature of his time, and the pos- 
sessor of a very extraordinary genius, he was, 
by accidents or by fits, a soldier, a hero, an 
orator, and even, it should seem, a philosopher; 
but he played these parts only because he 
wished it to be thought that there was no part 
which he could not play. He thought of 
nothing but himself. His vanity entirely com- 
manded the direction of his genius, and could 
even make him abandon occasionally his volup- 
tuousness for the very opposite extreme ; which 
last circumstance, by the way, was probably 
one of those that had hit Lord Byron’s fancy— 
as, indeed, it may be suspected to have influ- 
enced his behaviour.” 

On the whole, Vol. XITI. is a very good one. 
It contains, among other things that we should 
have been happy to extract, not a few notes 
from Croly and Campbell, neither of whom 
had figured in the preceding tomes. 
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The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. 

pp- 381.’ London, 1832. E. Moxon. 
Mr. Hunt has in these pages done what we 
heartily wish more would do—collected, revised, 
and made choice of such poems as he deems} 
worthy to be franked for the future. We own) 
we are not out and out admirers of the school | 
to which they have been considered as be- 
longing; but greatly indeed have these pages 
been improved since they first encountered the 
ordeal of public praise and public censure. 
Our chief aim now will be to quote favourite 
passages, and leave our readers to appreciate 
their beauty: and if in our hurried sheet we 
indulge in this retrospective review, we trust 
our extracts will be their own best excuse ; 
for rarely does pleasure need apology. Mr. 
Hunt, in a very candid preface, says — 

“ I have witnessed so much self-delusion in| 
my time, and partaken of so much, and the 
older I grow, my veneration so increases for | 
poetry not to be questioned, that all I can be 
sure of, is my admiration of genius in others. 
I cannot say how far I overvalue it, or even 
undervalue it, in myself. I am in the con- 
dition of a lover who is sure that he loves, and 
is therefore happy in the presence of the be- 
loved object; but is uncertain how far he is 
worthy to be beloved.”’ 

In the same paper he gives us the follow- 
ing quaint image :—“‘ I confess I like the very 
bracket that marks out the triplet to the 
reader’s eye, and prepares him for the music of 
it. It has a look like the bridge of a lute.” 

He goes on to speak with natural affection 
of the pleasure of writing: —“ But as Gray 
wished that he could lie all his life upon sofas, 
reading ‘ eternal new novels of Marivaux and 
Crebillon,’ so, notwithstanding the helps af- 
forded us by the grander notions of the age, 
or rather in consequence of the very helps they 
afford, I can conceive no mode of existence 
more exquisite (apart from the affections) than 
after contributing a portion of one’s morning 
to the furtherance of the common good — the 
better if in the same way — to devote the rest 
of one’s time to reading romantic adventures, 
and versifying the best of them. What 
golden days would not such be for a builder of 
palaces ‘ with words!’ What country-houses 
would he not possess in all quarters of the 
world, and of time! What flights not take 
from Greece to Araby, from Normandy to 
Cathay, from the courts of Charlemagne and 
of Arthur, to the corners of the sea, and the 
house of Morpheus! With what transport not 
wake up, and find himself in the company of 
his beloved old books, content to be master of 
the world when he had his wings on, and to 
look for no better footing for the soles of his 
feet, than the hearth of an uninsulted poverty. 
O felix ter et amplius! No man ever deserved 
even to wish to be a poet who could not think 
in this manner, or not think it as much at 
forty as at twenty.” 

This “ gossipping preface,” (to use the au- 
thor’s own words,) we like so much, that we 
are sure any reader who omits it will find his 
fault his punishment. From the prose to ascend 
to the poetry,—the great characteristics of Mr. 
Hunt’s style are, fine and humane feelings, a 
sincere love of the beautiful, a rich fancy in de- 
scription, and a happiness of epithet, which not 
only at once brings the object before you, but 
places it also in its best light. Ex. gr. Morning. 

** The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May 

Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers and bay, 
A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen, 


Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green; 
For a warm eve, and tle rains at night, 
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Fountain :— 


«< A lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact, till, at its height o’errun, 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun.” 


Evening :-— 


| * It was a lovely evening, fit to close 


A lovely day, and brilliant in repose. _ 
Warm, but not dim, a glow was in the air; 
The softened breeze came smoothing here and there; 
And every tree, in passing, one by one, 
Gleamed out with twinkles of the golden sun: 
For leafy was the road, with tall array, 

On either side, of mulberry and bay, 

And distant snatches of blue hills between; 

And there the alder was with its bright green, 
And the broad chestnut, and the poplar’s shoot, 
That like a feather waves from head to foot, 
With, ever and anon, majestic pines; 

And still, from tree to tree, the early vines 
Hung garlanding the way in amber lines.” 


The father’s onlooking kindness that a 
young bride may find some likeness of her 
former home :— 


« The very day too when her first surprise 
Was full, kind tears had come into her eyes 
On finding, by his care, her private room 
Furnished, like magic, from her own at home; 
The very books and all transported there, 
The leafy tapestry and the crimson chair, 
The lute, the glass that told the shedding hours, 
The little urn of silver for the flowers, 
The frame for broidering, with a piece half done, 
And the white falcon, basking in the sun, 
Who, when he saw her, sidled on his stand, 
And twined his neck against her trembling hand.” 


Protesting against the epithets flamy, and 
handsome, as vulgarised from low (we use the 
word in distinction to common use), how very 
sweet is the ensuing passage !— 


* It had 
A winding stream about it, clear and glad, 
That danced from shade to shade, and on its way 
Seemed smiling with delight to feel the day. 
There was the pouting rose, both red and white, 
The flamy heart’s-ease, flushed with purple light, 
Blush-hiding strawberry, sunny-coloured box, 
Hyacinth, handsome with his clustering locks, 
The lady lily, looking gently down, 
Pure lavender, to lay in bridal gown, 
The daisy, lovely on both sides,—in short, 
All the sweet cups to which the bees resort.” 


Speaking of a brook :— 


«* Where at her drink you started the slim deer, 
Retreating lightly with a lovely fear.” 


A forest nook :— 


** Where, when the sunshine struck a yellow shade, 
The rugged trunks, to inward peeping sight, 
Thronged in dark pillars up the gold green light.” 


Grief :— 


«* Sorrow, they say, to one with true touched ear, 
Is but the discord of a warbling sphere, 
A lurking contrast, which though harsh it be, 
Distils the next note more deliciously. 
E’en tales like this, founded on real woe, 
From bitter seed to balmy fruitage grow : 
The wo was earthly, fugitive, is past; 
The song that sweetens it may always last. 
And even they, whose shattered hearts and frames 
Make them unhappiest of poetic names, 
What are they, if they know their calling high, 
But crushed perfumes exhaling to the sky? 
Or weeping clouds, that but a while are seen, 
Yet keep the earth they haste to, bright and green?” 


The classics :— 


** We hurt the stories of the antique world 

By thinking of our school-books, and the wrongs 

Done them by pedants and fantastic songs, 

Or sculptures, which from Roman ‘ studios’ thrown, 

Turn back Deucalion’s flesh and blood to stone. 

Truth is for ever truth, and love is love; 

The bird of Venus is the living dove. 

Sweet Hero’s eyes, three thousand years ago, 

Were made precisely like the best we know, 

Looked the same looks, and spoke no other Greek 

Than eyes of honey-moons begun last week.” 

The bee :— 

** And fragrant-living bee, 
So happy, that he will not move, not he, 
Without a song.” 

We conclude with the following fine sonnet, 
and a domestic piece, of exquisite pathos and 
simplicity. 

«« A Thought of the Nile. 
It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And umes and things, as in that vision, seem 





Have left a sparkling welcome for the light.” 


Keeping along it their eternal stands, 
Caves, Pp’ ids, the shepherd 
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roamed through the young earth, the glory 
treme 


ex 

Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 
Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 

As of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void —— on us; and then we wake, 

And hear the fruitful stream lapsing al 

*T wixt villages, and think how we shall take 

Our own calm journey on for human sake.” 


“ To T. L. H., Siz Years old, during a Sickness. 
Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little, patient boy; 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 
I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning wages 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 
Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 
The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
These, these are =. that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 
Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now; 
And calmly, midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow ; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness,— 
‘he tears are in their bed. 
Ah, first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too; 
My light, where’er I go— 
My bird, when prison-bound— 
My hand-in-hand companion,—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 
To say ‘ He has departed’— 
* His voice,’ ‘ his face,’ is gone; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on; 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such wo, 
Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 
Yes, still he’s fixed and sleeping! 
This — too, ite. ie 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile: 
Something divine and dim 
Seems goi ng by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of cherubim, 
Who say, ‘ We've finished here.’ ” 

To many of our readers our brief extracts 
will be familiar; but a new race have sprung 
up since these poems first appeared; and to 
such we say, they are but specimens of the 
present work, We cordially wish Mr. Hunt 
success; devoted to literature, one who has 
done much and in many ways; calmed from 
political heats by years and reflection, without 
abating principle or feeling; he merits a liberal, 
grateful, and kindly patronage. 





CLEARING OFF ARREARS. 
(Continued.) 


(1.) Brief View of Sacred History, from the Creation of 
the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem, by Esther 
Copley. A fair aid to young readers for comprehending 
Ds remembering the historical contents of the Bible. 

(2.) Evenings by Eden Side, by George Pearson. Essays 
of an amiable character, and poems equally dedicated to 
the cause of virtue and philanthropy, fill this small pro- 
vincial publication. 

(3.) The Duty of Humanity to Inferior Creatures, é&c., 
by the Rev. A. Broome, M.A. Mr. Broome is the founder 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
the very establishment is a proof of, and honour to, the 
advance of civilisation. Any thing from so earnest a 
friend of so good a cause must be acceptable. 

(4.) The Instructions of Chenaniah, &c., by the Rev. 
J. A. Latrobe, M.A. A little volume of much pmeng 
if attended to, for improving the mode of singing in 
N15.) Etymological Guide to the English 1 guage. Th 

5.) Etymological Guide to the English Lan y e 
oleate aa the Edinburgh Sessional School-Books has 
done himself great credit by this etymological essay. It 
is a brief but excellent alphabetical guide to all the leading 
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roots, affixes, ixes, &c. of our abundant language, and 
must afford information and delight to every student. 

(6.) Authentic Information relative to New South 
Wales and New Zealand, by J. Busby, Esq. Much ster- 
ling intelligence within small compass; and, 
opportunit interest to settlers. 

(7.) The Life of Andrew Marvel, with Selections from 
his Works, by J.. Dove. Re oe intended to form 
part of a biographical series of «« the Worthies of York- 
shire and Lancashire,” that design being frustrated, Mr. 
Dove has given us this nice volume per se. Of course, 
the life of a patriot who was ** the scourge of mitred dul- 
ness” needs no recommendation in these times. The se- 
lections are rg ag 

(8.) A Bird’s-Eye View of Foreign Parts, by Harry 
Hawk’s-eye. A eal of cbservation done into 
thyme; and a good deal of talent, we fear, thrown away 
—tfor 1831 is on the title-page, and we have not heard 
much of the book. It had escaped us, or we should have 
noticed it more timeously and more largely. 

9.) The Mechanic’s Calculator, or Workman’s Memo- 

-Book, &c. &c., with lithographic plates by W. Grier. 

At a period when the toe of the mechanic treads on the 

heel (query, the instep ?) of the scholar and man of estate, 

it is well for the class to have a work so entirely useful as 

isis. As might be expected, it treats, and treats ably, 

of arithmetic, geometry, mensuration, machinery, &c. &c. 
He wiil be a clever man who understands it thoroughly. 

New Works.—We have before us a mass of novelties, to 
which it is impossible for us to do justice this week, or 
indeed in several weeks. No. XXIII. of Standard Novels 
contains all Mrs. Austen’s Sense and Sensibility in a single 
volume ; as great a treat as it is a cheap one. Memorials 
of the Life of Admiral Sir William Penn furnishes many 
important oye documents ofa memorable epoch. The 
Memoirs of Sir W. Hoste has some very interesting cor- 
r mdence, and draws a vivid portrait of that able and 
active partisan officer. The —— to Turner’s An- 
nual Tour is cleverly varied with legend, anecdote, and 
description. _Wacousta is a well-written novel in the 
Cooper school, and will ray the general reader much. 
Vol. I. of the Cabinet of Romance is a capital story of 
the ghost-hunter and his famiiy. All these, and others, 
shall receive our earliest attention, and enrich our pages 
in 1833—beginning with our first No. by coincidence 833, 
as this also concurs with the close of the year in three 
figures, 832. 


from the 


Almanach auf das Jahr 1833. Carlsruhe. 
WE last year noticed these Lilliputian publi- 
cations, as yet peculiar to Germany — almanacs 
for the year, which could literally be put into a 
nut-shell. The present curiosity, which has 
just reached us trom Carlsruhe, is, truly, as 
large as our thumb-nail, and a little thicker. 
Its leaves are gilt, it has a handsome case into 
which to slip it, and is quite full of embellish- 
ments and information. From C. F. Miiller’s 
lithography we find portraits of Herz, Berry 
(the duchess), of Maria da Gloria, and of the 
Queen of the Belgians. Then there is an 
* A. B. CO, fiir Damen,” replete with dainty 
devices ; the figures, designs, &c. not longer 
than the nib of our pen, are wonderfully clever 
and spirited. The whole concludes with a 
Guter Rath: but this work must be seen to 
be appreciated; and it is desirable, in most 
cases, to buy spectacles to see it withal! Ifa 
ship of tonnage enough to import a small cargo 
of them could be got, the speculation might 
‘ turn out well. 








Tales of the Manse. First Series. Saint Ken- 
tigern. 12mo. pp. circ. 330. Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, 1832, Blackie and Son ; Dublin, 
Curry ; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

A VERY amusing proem, containing an inte- 

resting episode, ak ** the Proud Piper,” in- 

troduces the romance of Stratclyde, and of the 
sixth century, to the reader. We have been 
much pleased with all the three parts, and must 
express our opinion, that the writer possesses 
quite sufficient talent to minister very agreeably 
to the public gratification, if encouraged to 
continue the series, of which this is the first 
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specimen. His old horse Joseph, who seemed 
to have got so much education from the school- 
master being abroad, that he could read “ good 
stabling,” and “ entertainment for men and 
horses,” and would never pass without ascer- 
taining the fact, is a droll animal, and not a 
bad example of the effects of imperfect in- 
struction on human beings—sending them to 
the ale-house. His Piper is pathetic; and his 
main piece, besides drawing a striking picture 
of Druidism and early Christianity in the west 
of Scotland, very happily connects the incidents 
with traditions still pertaining to this district, 
Glasgow and its Cathedral, the arms of the 
city, and the Cora Linn of the Clyde. 





The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and In- 
struction. Nos. I. I. and III. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Ovr habitual readers are aware how cautious 

we are in commending books intended for the 

use of children. In no branch of publication 
are greater mistakes made; and in noneare the 
consequences so detrimental, instead of beneti- 
cial, unless a sound judgment directs the good 
intent. Weare glad tosay that the present is 
an excellent design for the juvenile family circle, 
and executed with a right feeling. The cha- 
racteristic tales are interesting, and the morals 
unexceptionable; and in other pieces, where 
instruction is more aimed at, the method is at- 
tractive. We have only to advise the excel- 
lent editor to be very careful not to employ 
even a single word which would not bear cri- 
tical scrutiny in a work for mature readers. 

In the verse are some bad rhymes—“ calm,” 

“harm ;”’ “relish,” ‘ perish ;”’ and ‘‘ stop” 

a ship—the ** quick swim” of a dog—the “ chil- 

dren”’ of a hedgehog, &c. A ‘knew knife,” 

p- 108, is an error of the press ; but in a per- 

formance so nearly perfect of its kind, and 

where precept and example are so essential, we 
must not allow of any errors. 





Synopsis Jungermanniarum in Germania vi- 
cinisque terris hucusque cognitis, Figuris 
CXVI. microscopico - analyticis illustrata. 
Auctore Tobia Philippo Ekart, Philos. Doc- 
tore, &c.—Synopsis of Jungermannia hitherto 
discovered in Germany and the adjacent coun- 
tries, &c. Ato. pp. 72. Coburg, 1832, Ru- 
mann; London, Black; Treuttel. 

A VERY complete compendium of an interest- 

ing tribe of eryptogamous plants. 





Bellegarde, the adopted Indian Boy: a Cana- 
dian Tale. 3vols. London, 1832. Saunders 
and Otley. 

Our author has quite mistaken his vocation — 
his story wants interest, and his characters life; 
while his national pictures are, to say the least, 
very debatable ground. We agree with him in 
reprobating the spirit in which Mrs. Trollope’s 
work on America is written ; but we really do 
not see how the present incoherent novel is to 
mend the matter. 








The Principles of Phrenology, as applied to the 
Elucidation and Cure of Insanity. By Forbes 
Winslow, Member of the Westminster Me- 
dical Society, &c. London, 1832. Highley. 

A VERY ingenious, well-written, and interest- 

ing little essay; the main object of which is to 

shew to what practical purpose the abstract 
principles of phrenological science may be ap- 
plied. Mr. Winslow contends, that to suppose 
the mind—the immaterial principle—to be the 

immediate object of disease in insanity, is a 

dangerous and upphilosophical notion; and 





Neen eee 
that to the brain, as the organ through which 
the mental principle manifests its, powers, the 
remedial agents ought to be applied... Another 
error has, in his opinion, been in considering 
the brain as one organ, instead of an aggregate 
of organs, each appropriated to its separate 
function. He argues the expediency of watch. 
ing the earliest symptoms of derangement, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to prevent their 
increase, by attention to the particular organ 
affected ; and adverts to the great success with 
which Dr. Epps has treated cases of insanity, 
by the application of leeches and counter-irri- 
tants over the seat of the cerebral organ dis. 
eased. We do not presume to give any opinion 
upon the subject ; but it is certainly one of great 
importance to the public, as well as to the 
medical practitioner. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 19. Mr. Murchison, president, in the 
chair. A paper, by William Lonsdale, Esy., 
on the oolites of Gloucestershire, was read. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JANUARY. 

1¢ 6" 53™_the Sun in perigee, appearing under 
its greatest angle of 32’ 35'°56, and moving 
with its greatest velocity of 1° 1’ 11” in twenty. 
four hours. 19¢ 175 29m enters Aquarius. 
204 9" 23™ — eclipsed: invisible at Greenwich. 
As this eclipse will take place when the Moon 
is near her apogee, and the Sun near its perigee, 
the diameter of the latter will exceed that of 
the former ; consequently, where the eclipse is 
central it will also be annular, and a bright 
ring of light will be visible, about 1’ 35” in 
breadth. This beautiful appearance will be 
witnessed in many parts of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 





Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D. He M. 
O Full Moon in Gemini - 5 19 

C Last Quarter in Virgo ------- 12 Il 2 

@ New Moon in Capricornus---- 20 9 5: 
> First Quarter in Cetus--.----- 28 12 
61 the Moon in perigee. 21¢—in 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D. He. M. 
5 


apogee. 


Mars in Aries 

Saturn in Virgo 

Mercury in Sagittarius 

Venus in Aquarius 

Jupiter in PisCeS +++ cececccceseee 25 
Mars in Taurus 


54—the Moon eclipsed: partly visible at Green- 
wich. The following are the circumstances: 


10 
3uU 


pOceNT Se 


Beginning of the eclipse 
Ecliptic opposition 
Middle 
Moon’s upper limb sets 
End of the eclipse 
Digits eclipsed 5° 43’3 from the southern side 
of the Earth’s shadow, or on the Moon’s north- 
ern limb. The eclipse will be partial to Eu- 
rope, Western Africa, and New Holland, and 
wholly visible to North America, the West In- 
dies, and most of the islands of the Pacific 
ocean. 
4'_.Mercury stationary. 154—greatest elon- 
gation (24° 1’) as a morning star. 23'—in 
conjunction with 2 » Sagittarius : difference of 
latitude 3’. 244-descending node. 4 
14 4h__ Venus, the evening star, in conjunc- 
tion with y Capricorni, 12¢—with ¢ Aquari: 
difference of latitude 15’. 224 9h—with ¢ 
Aquarii. Towards the end of the month Ve- 
nus will appear under an angle of 17”, and 
about one-third of her disc unilluminated. 
Mars, near the Pleiades, with Jupiter and 
Venus, form the distinguished ornaments of 
the evening sky. 
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124__ Vesta, right ascension 16" 24™, south 
declination 16° 55’. Juno, R.A. 155 4™, $.D. 
9° 20’. Pallas, R.A. 04 2™, S.D. 13° 36’. 
Ceres, R.A. 2" 12, N.D. 7° 24’. 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

De He Me Se 

First Satellite, emersion --.- 5 20 36 

1 16 30 

37-2 
a 
27 94 

ring 41”-76: 


Second Satellite --+- 
Third Satellite, immersion -- 
14— Major axis of Saturn’s 
minor axis 2’"-26. 
Uranus is too near the Sun to be visible. 
Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 


FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Views in the East. Part XTX. Fisher, Son, 
and Jackson. 
In a recent notice of this, we are sorry to say 
penultimate, Part of Captain Elliot’s interest- 
ing work, we mentioned, that in the copy in our 
possession the view of ‘* the Tomb of Ibrahim 
Padshah, at Bejapore,” was wanting. The 
politeness of the publishers has since supplied 
the deficiency, and has at the same time ren- 
dered us more fully sensible of the loss which | 
we should otherwise have suffered. It is one 








of the most beautiful representations of magni- | 


some familiar passage in the works of distin- 
guished writers; and will present, in real 
forms, an illustration of the sentiment which 
such passage conveys.” The writers selected 
for illustration in the present Part (and if Mr. 
Hervey were even to confine all his future 
selections to those writers, his gallery might be 
longer than that of the Louvre) are Words- 
worth, Moore, and Shakespeare. Two of the 
charmers are from drawings by W. Boxall ; the 
third from a drawing by J. W. Wright. They 
have been sweetly engraved by W. Finden, 
H. Robinson, and R. A. Artlett. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SIEGES. 

(At a period when the siege of Antwerp has attracted such 
universal attention, we trust it may be acceptable to 
our readers to draw from oblivion a very famous siege 
of old, bearing such sone resemblance to the present, 
as, except happily in the finale, to be almost a parallel 
case. For Spanish and Venetian we need only read 
English and French; for Turks, the Dutch; for Be- 
nito Pesaro, Sir John Malcolm; for Gonzalo, Gerard; 
for Gisdar, Chassé; and for St. George, Antwerp; and 
the picture is nearly perfect. 

An Account of the Siege of Fort St. George, in 
the Island of Cephalonia, by the Spaniards 
and Venetians, in the year 1500. 

Ir was in the month of June of this year that 

a Spanish army, composed of five thousand foot 

and six hundred horse, having for its general 


ficent and picturesque oriental architecture that | Gonzalo de Cordova, the great captain of Spain, 


we have yet met with. 


jembarked at Malaga, on board a fleet of seventy 
rem rae | vessels which had been prepared for its recep- 

Gallery of Portraits. No. VII. C. Knight. | 

Tue founder of the French school of dramatic | 


tion, and after effecting a junction with the 
Venetian squadron commanded by Benito Pe- 


poetry, the celebrated diviner of the real path|saro, the combined forces sailed for the Archi- 
and of the return of comets, and the most illus-| pelago, in order to act against the Turks, who 
trious model of a truly great. statesman, —in/|had recently seized upon the islands of the re- 


other words, Corneille, Halley, and Sully, are; 
the subjects of the seventh No. of the Gallery| 
of Portraits. The portrait of the first is from 

a picture by Lebrun, in the possession of the! 
Institute of France ; of the second, from a pic-| 
ture ascribed to Dahl, in the possession of the | 
Royal Society ; of the third, from a picture by 
an unknown artist, in the possession of the 
King of the French. We have seldom seen so 
fine an expression of combined intellect and 
benevolence as in the countenance of “ the 
companion, minister, and historian of Henry 
IV.;” of whom it is justly said,—“ it is his 
especial glory that he laboured to promote the | 
welfare of the industrious classes, when other | 
statesmen regarded them but as the fount from 
which royal extravagance was to be supplied.” 


Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. A series of 
Portrait Sketches, engraved by the most 
eminent Artists from original.Pictures, under 
the superintendence of W. and E. Finden; 
with Poetical Illustrations by T. K. Hervey, 


Esq. PartI. Tilt. ; 
Scarceny had our heart recovered from the 
attack made upon it by Mr. Heath's Beauties, 
when all its soft emotions have been re-excited 
by Mr. Hervey’s Graces. The dear, delightful 
creatures! We pass from one to the other— 
from the devout to the playful, and from the 
playful to the meditative—and know not where 
to fix our affections. The plan of Mr. Hervey’s 
attractive publication seems to us to be excel- 
lent. ‘Tt is,” he observes, “the child of an 
age of that best of refinements, in which the 
selection of the merely ornamental is made with 
a reference to the intellectual ; and the sense of 
the beautiful is perceived through the medium, 
and governed by the sanctions, of the mind. 

* * To give effect to this plan, each of the 
sketches (which will be invariably taken from 
living originals) will be made with reference to 





public in those seas. Upon the appearance of 
this armament, the commanders of the Turkish 
vessels, stricken with terror, fled to Constan- 
tinople; and the allies, having mustered at 
Zante, sailed for Cephalonia, the latest con- 
quest of the Mussulmans. Here the army was 
landed, and immediately proceeded to lay siege 
to fort St. George, a stronghold on the island, 
wherein the enemy had taken refuge. Wien 
the preparations for the siege were in a state of 
forwardness, Gonzalo de Cordova, previous to 
making the attack, sent a message to the be- 
sieged, to the effect that an army of Spanish 
veterans, vassals of a powerful monarch, and 
conquerors of the Moors in Spain, had come to 
act as auxiliaries to the Venetians, and that, if 
the fortress as well as the whole island were 
delivered up without further resistance, the 
garrison would be allowed to depart unmo- 
lested ; but otherwise, not a man of them would 
be spared. ‘I return you thanks, Christians,” 
replied the Albanese, Gisdar, commander of the 
castle —“* I return you thanks for being the 
cause of so much glory, as well as for assigning 
to us, whether alive or nobly slain, such a 
crown of constancy towards Bajazet our empe- 
ror. Your menaces do not intimidate us, for 
destiny has stamped upon the brow of each the 
term of his career. Go, tell your general that 
every one of my soldiers possesses seven bows 
and seven thousand arrows, with which we will 
at least avenge our fall, even though we fail to 
resist your power and your better fortune.” 
Having said these words, the gallant Moslem 
presented to the ambassadors a bow of great 
strength, with a golden quiver, to be given in his 
name to the Spanish commander ; and having 
thus put an end to the conference, he dismissed 
them from his presence. 

Nor was the defence which he made against 
the desperate assaults of the besiegers in any 


The Turks under his command did not, it ig 
true, amount to more than seven hundred men, 
but they were all of them stern and hardy vete- 
rans; while the fort, which was situate upon 
the summit of a rock, rude and difficult of 
ascent, was amply supplied with every neces- 
sary for its defence. Despite the breaches that 
were fast making in the walls by the heavy 
artillery of the Venetians, and the havoc it 
occasioned, the undismayed Gisdar and his 
devoted followers continued indefatigable in 
their resistance, while the ground was literally 
strewed with their arrows. These were, more- 
over, steeped in poison, so that, in the begin- 
ning, the wounds of the Christians, from their 
ignorance of the artifice, for the most part 
proved mortal; while again, the besieged were 
in possession of certain machines, furnished 
with grappling irons, described in the memo. 
rials of the times by the name of Jobos,* with 
which they fastened upon the mail-clad soldiers, 
either raising them high in air, to hurl them 
again with violence towards the earth, or else 
drawing them up the walls of the fortress, to 
slanghter or make them prisoners. 

In this manner was the struggle maintained 
by either party, with an equal degree of cou- 
rage and perseverance. The frequent sorties 
that were made by the Turks, tended to keep 
their adversaries continually on the alert; and 
upon one occasion, but for Gonzalo’s vigilance, 
who casually suspecting what was in contem~ 
plation, had taken the precaution of ordering 
his people to stand to their arms, the conse- 
quences to the beleaguerers would have been 
fearful in the extreme. As a counterpoise to 
the showers of arrows that were hurled against 
him by the enemy, the Spanish commander 
caused a bastion to be erected, whose shot pos« 
sessed the double advantage of carrying to a 
greater distance than the bows, and of driving 
the archers from their posts. , In addition to 
| this, he gave directions for practising, in various 
parts of the wall, the species of mining which 
had recently been invented by Pedro Navarro, 
|and prepared his scaling-ladders for mounting 
|to the assault, The mines were accordingly 
| sprung, and several breaches effected ;_ but the 
Turks were admirably prepared, stopping them 
as fast as they were made, so that the place 
continued almost as impregnable as before: 
while, on the other hand, the Spaniards who 
attempted to scale the walls, which they did 
with their accustomed intrepidity, experienced 
so desperate a resistance, and were assailed by 
such a shower of stones and arrows, accompa. 
nied by streams of boiling oil and pitch, liquid 
fire, and, in fact, every species of offensive mis- 
sile, that they were eventually compelled to 
retire in disorder. Nor did the assault which 
was made by their allies, the Venetians, shortly 
afterwards, meet with a more favourable result. 
Great, indeed, was the indignation of the Spa- 
nish veterans, who had subdued the Moors in 
Spain, and driven the presumptuous Gaul from 
the soil of Naples, upon finding themselves thus 
baffled before the walls of a simple fortress ; 
and these soldiers, who at the beginning had 
despised the Turks, as a race of barbarians 
devoid alike of bravery and skill, were com- 
pelled, in the end, to their cost, to fear them 
and respect their valour. A period of fifty 
days had thus elapsed since the commencement 
of this murderous siege, when Gonzalo, consi- 
dering it unworthy of his renown to remain 
any longer before the place, after holdings 
conference with Pesaro, determined to make a 
final and general assault, in which every means 
at his disposal should be put in requisition. 








way inferior to the magnanimity of his reply. 


~ ® In cant, thieves ; literally, wolves. 












ry ents having accord- 
ingly been made, and the troops excited to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, the signal for the 
attack was given, and the besiegers mounted to 
the assault. But neither the roaring of the 
cannon, the exploding of the mines, nor the 
ferocious cries of the assailants, could move the 
indomitable Moslems. Still they fought with 
undiminished fury —still hurled defiance at 
their enemies—until at length, overpowered by 
numbers and exhausted by fatigue, they were 
compelled to submit to their destiny, and the 
victors, gaining the rampart, entered the place 
sword in hand. Gislar, faithful to his word, 
perished, fighting with the most heroic bravery, 
at the head of a little band of thirty devoted 
warriors, who shared his fate; while of the 
seven hundred men originally composing the 
garrison, only eighty maimed and wounded 
wretches were found alive, who from these 
causes alone had been unable to take an active 
part in the last heroic defence of their fallen 
comrades. 








DRAMA. 

THE PANTOMIMES. 
THE pantomimes being addressed to the eye 
are not to be criticised without much more of 
description than we deem it necessary to afford 
them; and we shall, therefore, take only a very 
summary view of the new sources of popular 
amusement which have opened for the season 
at our various theatres. 

Drury Lane has produced Harlequin Tra- 
veller, a piece of great merit, in which the four 
quarters of the world are personified, and the 
adventures of the motley hero are very cleverly 
devised. The scenery is beautiful, the changes 
numerous, and the performances throughout 
highly entertaining. Besides gratifying the 
young with a hearty laugh, their memory will 
retain the costumes and striking objects here 
represented ; so that we may truly say a visit to 
Drury this year combines the utile with the 
dulce in no common degree. Mr. Peake, we 
hear, has the credit of this pantomime. 

Covent Garden has also an amusing and 
clever harlequinade, called Puss in Boots, with 
magnificent scenery, capital tricks, and lots of 
fun. Puss Palace, the governor’s chateau, and 
the moving panvrama of a Trip to Antwerp, 
are exquisite specimens of scenic art. Little 
Poole as the Miller’s Son, and Master Mitch. 
inson as Tibdytight, were much and deservedly 
applauded. Ellar, Miss Forster, Paulo, Barnes, 
and Matthews, were active and humorous in 
their several parts; and the pantomime was de- 
‘servedly announced for repetition amidst great 
applause. 

The Adelphi maintains its eminence in the 
pantomimic school by Harlequin King of Clubs. 
Constant motion on the stage, and unceasing 
laughter among the spectators, leave nothing 
to be wished. The extraordinary feats of Gib- 
son, Saunders, King, &c. teach us to doubt 
whether man is a biped, a quadruped, a ma- 
chine, or anondescript. The scenery is as fine 
as the is great; and we never saw 
holyday folks enjoy themselves more heartily. 

he Olympic piece is not a pantomime, but a 
burletta, called the Paphian Bower, in which 
Vestris personates the Queen of Beauty. It is 
of the genus of the Olympic Revels and Devils, 
full of smartness, and with sweet music and 
brilliant scenery. Its reception was very flat. 
tering. 

The Surrey Theatre has taken its plot from 
northern mythology, and is replete with bustle 
and postare-making. The Coburg has the 
Golden Ram, a tale of fairy, and dashingly got 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








up. Surprising exploits in rope-dancing are) publications which mow inundate the country 
exhibited. Sadler’s Wells produced Humpty |are more likely to confuse theit readers than 
Dumpty with good effect; and the New City | to leave lasting and useful impressions upon 
Theatre, re-opened by Mr. Chapman, after the mind, we must not withhold our tribute 
several other well-acted pieces, gave us the/jof fair praise from this new contemporary. 
Gentleman in black, as a pantomime, in the! It is, indeed, extremely well edited, and con- 
Don Juan style. |tains many valuable papers on Irish antiqni- 

All that we have mentioned succeeded well ; | ties, relieved by national legends, characteristic 
and with the improvements to which a few | tales, and other specimens of light and amusing 


nights always lead, these entertainments bid | 
fair to do something handsome for dramatic} 
property. 


literature. The embellishments are also well 

executed, and have all the merit of being illus. 

trative of Ireland. Another great merit is the 
h 








VARIETIES. 


Mr. L. T. T. Rede. — In his 34th year died 
lately Mr. Leman Thomas Tertius Rede. He 
was bred to the law, but afterwards embraced 
the stage ; and was the author of “ Memoirs of 
Canning,” “ Road to the Stage,” “ Oxberry’s 
Dramatic Biography,” &c. His last appear. 
ance was a fortnight before his death at Sadler’s 
Wells, for the benefit of Miss Forde. He mar- 
ried, in 1824, Mrs. Oxberry, widow of the late 
comedian, who survives him. He possessed 
considerable literary talent, and very varied 
conversational powers. His father, who was 
also an author, died some years since. 

Falls of Niagara: Pantechnicon.—A dio- 
rama, of two views of this stupendous Fall, has | 
been opened at the equally stupendous piece of | 
architecture, the Pantechnicon. The one| 
which represents the extent of this natural | 
phenomenon certainly conveys to the mind| 
the best idea of it that could be given out of | 
America. The artist, Mr. Sinzenick, has alto-} 
gether displayed considerable talent, and will, 
we trust, meet the reward merited by his! 
labours. 

Augustus Pugin, the well-known author of | 
many beautiful works connected with archi- 
tecture and the fine arts, died last week, aged 
about 65. 

Dr. Spurzheim.— This celebrated pupil and 
coadjutor of Dr. Gall died on the 10th of No- 
vember at Boston, America. He was one of 
the greatest apostles of phrenology, and an 
admirable dissector and demonstrator of the 
human frame, especially the brain. As alchemy 
did much for chemistry and natural philosophy, 
so, in regard to these men, may phrenology 
have done something for anatomy and moral 
science. 

Fiesco.— Colonel D’ Aguilar’s translation of 
Fiesco was produced with éclat at the Dubiin 
theatre last week. Miss Huddart, Vanden- 
hoof, Calcraft (the manager), and the Negro 
actor known by the name of the American 
Roscius, sustained the principal characters ; 
and notwithstanding the tragedy was three 
hours and a half long, it kept up an interest | 
throughout, and was much applauded at the 
close when given out for repetition. 

American Theatricals. —“ Mr. C. Kean’s 
Master Walter, in the Hunchback, is allowed, 
by all who have witnessed it, to be one of the 
finest specimens of correct and effective acting 
that has been presented upon the Boston boards 
this season. His elegant and emphatic read- 
ing, and natural and graceful action, aided by 
that high genius which strengthens and com- 
mands increased homage as its possessor ad- 
vances in life,—imparted to the Hunchback 
beauties which in other hands would never have 
been visible.” Boston Morning Post, Nov. 27. 

The Dublin Penny Journal.—Of this pub- 
lication, five parts, containing twenty-two num- 
bers, have been politely forwarded to us from 
Dublin ; and though we have recently expressed 

















our belief that the indiscriminate mass of cheap 


of political and inflammatory topics ; and 
good sound sense (so rare, we are sorry to say, 
in Irish periodicals) instead. Such a produc. 
tion ought to be welcome to its native land, 
which it is well calculated to moderate and 
improve, by substituting intelligence for folly, 
information for faction, and humanity for 
bloodshed. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, we are given to understand, 
is about to be continued, and will recommence with the 
unrivalled novel of Don Quixotte, poeere whe | George 
Cruikshank, and contain Notes and Biographical Notices 
from the Spanish editions of Cervantes. 

Questions, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, formed 
on the Annotations to Dr. Bloomfield’s Edition of the 
Greek Testament. 

A History of Croydon, by Steinman Steinman, Esq. 
Architect. 

The Archer’s Guide; containing Instructions for the 
Use of the Bow, &c. 

The Juror’s Guide, or the Spirit of the Jury Laws, by a 
Barrister. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XX XVIII. History of Spain 
and Portugal, in 5 vols. Vol. V. fep. 6s. cloth.—Loudon’s 
Gardener’s Magazine, Vol. VIII. 21s. bds.—America and 
the Americans, by a Citizen of the World, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
—Burnet’s Lives, Characters, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Granville Penn’s Life of Sir William Penn, 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s. bds.; Character of a Trimmer, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Edge- 
worth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. IX. Fashionable Tales, 
Vol. IV. 5s. cloth.—Channing’s Discourses on various 
Subjects, New Series, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Library of Romance, 
edited by Leitch Ritchie, Vol. 1. 6s. cloth.—Garry Owen, 
&c. by Maria Edgeworth, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Gospel 
Stories, 18mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd.—History of the late War, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Cycl ia of tical Medicine, 
Vol. II. royal 8vo. 35s. cloth.—Ten Minutes’ Advice on 
Coughs and Colds, fep. 1s. 6d. sd.—The Pulpit, Vol. XX. 

0. 7% Gd. cloth.—Le Precepteur, 18mo. 3s. bds.—Wa- 
cousta, or the Prophecy, = the Author of “ Ecarté,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 8. 6d. bds.—Price’s Reports, Vol. X. 
Part II. 9s.—Bellenger’s French Word and Phrase Book, 
18mo. 1s. sewed.— , & Tale of the Revolution, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—The Portfolio, 
58. 6d. hf.-bd.—Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, Part I. 

3 48. proofs.—Coney’s Architectural Beauties 
of Continental Europe, folio, 12s. plain; 18s. India 
Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, 8vo. 9s. cloth.—Bishop of Cal- 
cutta’s Farewell Sermon, 8vo. 2e. sewed.—Valpy’s Shak- 
oe Vol, III. 5s. cloth; Classical Library, No. 37, 

omer, Vol. I. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Maund’s Botanic Garden, 
Vol. IV. and Part VIII. large vols. 37s.; small, 25s.: 
large Parts, 19s.; small, 13s. 
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December. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 20 | From 27. to 37. | 2975 to 2992 
Friday ---- 21 cove 27. ++ 46. | 2963 -- 29°65 
Saturday-- 22 | ---- 30 -+ 51. | 29°68 -- 29-70 
Sunday---- 23 | «+++ 40. ++ 52. | 2967 -- 204 
Monday -- 24 | «--- 4h. +. 49. 29-93 -- 2985 
Tuesday -+ 25 cove 40. ++ 48 | 29-73 ++ 20-82 
Wednesday 26 eeee 29, «+ 45. | 30°02 -- 3007 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 20th, 22d, and 26th, generally cloudy, with 
rain at times. 

Rain fallen, +275 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuarves H. ADAMS. 
Latitude ------ 51° 37’ 32” N. ; 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. W. will not, we hope, feel disappointed by our non- 
insertion of his first offering; and with his good feeling, 
we trust we may expect more polished lays from his pe. 

««G. J. New” declined, the thoughts not being alto- 
gether new. MAS 

We are not very partial to sonnets, except they are 
super-super-excellent ; and therefore decline the “* trans 
atlantic” specimen, though quite as pleasing as might be 
desired to fill a proper corner. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Portrait cf Dr. Crombie.—J ust published, 
PORTRAIT of the Rev. Dr. CROMBIE, 


LL.D. F.R.S. M.R.S.L. Author of “ The Gymna- 
sium,” &c. Painted by W. Booth, Esq. and drawn on Stone by 
‘tiechard J; Lane, Esq. A.R.A. Proof impressions, 2\s.; plain do. 
i2s.: printed on India paper. 

Smith and Elder, Cornhill; Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and Morrison, Fenchurch Street. 
F. G. Harding, 24, Cornhill. 
This day is published, Part Il. of 


ONEY’S ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTIES, price 12s. plain, and 18. on India paper, 


rai 
nterior View of the Cathedral at Ypres ; 
10. Do. Poperinghe; 
View of the Town Hall, &c. Calais ; 
Do. Cathedral; Montreuil; 
vgqhnd Eight Vignettes. . 
Part IIT. will be published immediately after, 


and the sabsequent Parts regularly every Two Months. 


Also, 
A Print of “ The Wreck,” engraved in 
Mezzotint by James Egan, from a Picture by Gericault. Price 
12s. Prints, and 21s. Proofs. 











MUSIC. 


VENINGS in GREECE. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
On January Ist, 1833, will be published by J. Power, 34, Strand, 
The Second Evening of the above celebrated 
Work; the Music composed and selected by Henry R. Bishop 
and Mr. Moore. Price in boards, 18s. 
*,* The First and Second Evenings may be had in 
1 vol. bound in cloth, price 1/. 12s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A new edition, 8vo. 12s. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of PRIN. 
CIPLES of GEOLOGY; being an Attempt to explain 
the former Changes in the Earth’s Surface, by reference to Tauses 
now in operation. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Professor of Geology in the King’s College, and Foreign Secretary 
of the Geological Society. 
Vol. I. second edition, price 15s. is just pub- 


lished, 
Vol. ITT. is in the press, and will be published 
4 John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


shortly. 


New Christmas Presents for Children. 
( ; ARRY OWEN; or, the Snow-Woman 
and Poor Bob the Chimne: evemeet. 
By MARIA EDGEWO TH. 
Wi cuts. 1 vol. 
Printed to correspond with “ Early Lessons.” 


i. 
Gospel Stories. 
An Attempt to render the chief Events of the Life of Our Sa- 
viour intelligible and profitable to Young Children. 1 vol. 


Ill. 

The History of the late War, with Sketches 
of Napoleon, Nelson, and Wellington, in the Style of Stories for 
Children. With Woodcuts. 1 vol. 

Iv. 

Stories for Children, from the History of 
Engiand. Eleventh edition, 3s. half-bound. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











The Court Magazine. 
Vol. I. price One Guinea, profusely embellished with finely 
engraved Portraits, Landscapes, and Costumes, of 


x 
THE COURT MAGAZINE, 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
> In concluding the First Volume of the Court Magazine, the 
foprietors take leave to express a hope that they have satisfac- 
torily redeemed the pledge they gave on commencing this publi- 
cation. The encouragement which they have received by anim- 
pee increase of sale—the spirit of competition which their suc- 
puliccae have suonand andthe a pen testimonies of the 
ess—are evidences, strong and palpable, of the general 
improvement of the Court Magazine. They have no little pride 
- referring to its Literature, when it can be truly said that many 
peers: the brightest talents of this country have contributed to 
pores a the pages of the present volame. The embellished portion 
re work they believe to be now brought to a higher degree of 
= remeer than ever; and in addition to the Portrait Gallery of 
they oe ie N: obility, apa. the Coloured Engravin; Month, 
P ar ith Mr. Daniell the 
Royal Academician pet at nae 
cade ny eminent E. vers for supplyin 
P splendid Sertes andscape Views of the Seats of the N obalite 
yor al p » to be i d every al month. 
fia work of Literature and Art, the Proprietors can with con- 
ond One rank the Court Magazine as one of the most attractive 
earl eap Publications of modern times; and they take this op- 
= aia of reminding the Public of the approaching New Year 
ee time for becoming Subscribers. 
Ts ‘the Kingdon t? Bookseiler and Newsman thronghout 
the Ki > by whom it is supplied Monthly. 
Published by Edward Bull, 26, Fioties Street, 
Cavendish Square. 








Mrs. Hannah More. 

HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for 
Jan. 1833, price ls. (being the First Number of Vol. III, 
Second Series) contains a highly finished Portrait and a Memoir 
of Mrs. H. More, from the original Painting in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. umber also contains a 
Map of the Scheidt, displaying the Forts on both sides of the 
River, Antwerp, the Citadel, &c. With the usual variety of in- 

teresting and useful articles. 

** A publication we can recommend to our readers, and a re- 
markably cheap one.”—Manchester Courier. 

“The articles in this work afe at once interesting and in- 
structive.” —Liverpool Chronicle. 

One of the most unexceptionable and cheapest periodicals 
extant for families.” —Sheffield Iris. 

“*A really meritorious production, furnishing subjects in- 
forming aud interesting to the scholar and Christian.”—Zreter 
Gazette. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 


CHOOL PRIZES and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, published by Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co. Ave Maria Lane; and may be had in various Bindings. 


I. 
A Guide to the Observation of Nature. 
By the Author of the “ British Naturalist.” Price 3s. 6d. 


ll. 
Miss Mitford’s American Stories, for Child- 


ren under Ten Years of Age. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Ill. 
Ditto for Elder Children. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


Iv. 
Mrs. Sargant’s Letters from a Mother to her 
Daughter. 3s. 6d. 


v. 
Adventures of British Seamen in the South. 


|ern Ocean. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
Memoirs of Madame La Rochejaquelein. 
Edited by Sir Walter Scott. 3s. 6d. 


VII. 
Table-Talk; Anecdotes from various Au- 
thors of celebrity. 3s. Gd. . 


The Picture of ladle 3d edition, 2 vols. 12s. 
Remarkable Phenomena of Nature. 3s. 6d. 
An Autumn in Italy. 3s. 6d. 

First Lines of Zoology. 6s. 

The Book of Butterflies and Moths, with 96 


coloured Engravings. 2 vols. 7s. 
XIIl. 
Stories of Travels in South America. 7s. 


XIV. 
Roberts’s Personal Adventures in South 
America. 3s. 6d. 


Xv. 
Archdeacon Wrangham’s Compendium of 
the Evidences of Christianity. 3s. 6d. 


XVI. 
History of Music. 3s. 6d. 


XVII. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, 3s. 6d. 
XVIII. 


Letters on Entomology, with coloured Plates, 
price 5s. 


XIX. 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom, 6s. 


XX. 
Life of Cortez, and History of the Conquest 
of Mexico. 3s. 6d. 


XXI. 

History of the Conquest of Peru. 3s. 6d. 
XXII. 

Perils at Sea and Captivity. 3s. 6d. 
XXIII. 

Croly’s Beauties of the British Poets. 7s. 
XXIV. 

The Natural History of the Bible. 8s. 
XXV. 

Mrs. Sargant’s Tales for Young Ladies. 9s. 
XXVI. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy. 5s. 

RASER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Publisher feels great pleasure in ing, that 


——— 
Just received from America. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. and Atl rice 11. lls. Gd. 
HE LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON; 
compiled under the pection of the H bl 
Bushrod Washington, from original Papers bequeathed to him 
by his deceased relative. 
By JOHN MARSHALL. 
A new edition, revised and corrected by the Author. 
Vol. X. (to be completed in 12 vols.) price 14s. 
Encyclopedia Americana, on the basis of the 
Conversations - Lexicon, brought down fo the present time; 


with copious Additions of American Biography, History, and 
Statistics. 





cy In 1 large 8vo. vol. price 10s. 6d. 
Opinions on Various Subjects, dedicated to 
the Industrious Producers. By William Maclure. Printed at 
ew Harmony, Indiana. 

These Essays consist of observations on Education, Politics, 
Morals, and Religion, with an attempt at an analysis of the 
past and present conduct of the Church and State, as well as 
some speculations on probable future events. This volume also 
contains an account of the Author’s journey to, and residence 
in, Mexico; with a great deal of interesting information re- 
specting the present state of that country. 

2 In 12 vols. 8vo. price 7. 4s 
The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Ame- 
Fated Revolution, published from the original MSS. by Jared 
Sparks. 
O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 





[THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of “‘ The Mother’s Book.” 
5th edition, with 110 beautiful Cuts, price 4s. 6d. in boards, 
or 5s. Gd. bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. 
Also, a new and beautiful edition of 


The Child’s Own Book, with 300 Cuts, 
price 7s. 6d. in boards, or 8s. 6d. bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; Griffin and Co. 
Glasgow ; Stiilies, Brothers, Edinburgh ; J. Cumming, and W. F. 
Wakeman, Dublin. 


New Year's Gift. 
Price 2s. 6d. with highly finished Engravings from Steel Plates, 
. ~ rN r 
ULCHER’S LADIES’ POCKET-BOOK 
and POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1833. 
G. W. Fulcher, Sudbury; Suttaby and Co. and 
‘horp, Bank, London. 

«« A very neat and well-arranged pocket-book. Boipmespevity, 
original poetry (the first piece, on a “ Dying Child,” by Mr. Ful- 
cher himself, we suspect, from the initials, is very natural and 
pathetic), by B. Barton, Mary Howitt, &c., and selections from 
sweet and graceful writers, are its great recommendations to 
popular favour.”—Lilerary Gazette, 

lemy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


Ind 
ARRATIVE of the ASHANTEE WAR, 
1823—31; with a View of the Present State of the Colony 
of Sierra Leone. 
By Major RICKETTS, 


Late of the Royal African Colonial Corps. 
London: W.Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
in One Volume. 


On the Ist of January will be published, No. I. (to be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, of 

HE HOLY BIBLE arrenged in 

J Hi i and Ch logical » im 6 manner 

that the whole may be read as one connected History, in the 

Words of the authorised Translation. With short Notes; anda 

Table, dividing the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily 
Reading throughout the Year. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








*,* The larger Edition of the A ining a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4l. in boards, or the Old and New Testament separately, price 21. 
each. 
On the Ist of January, 1833, will be published, 
price One Shilling, 
7 
HE NEW ANTI-JACOBIN; 
or, South of England Magazine. No. I. 
W. A. Scripps, 13, South Molton Street, London ; 
J. Taylor, Brighton; and J. Baxter, Lewes. 
Jan. Ist, 1833, Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Co. will publish 
the following :— 
ARL of HARROWBY—Major-Gen. Sir 
CHARLES SHIPLEY —Sir WILLIAM GRANT. 
Portraits and Memoirs of these disti: ished characters will em- 
bellish Part XLV. ofthe NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Imperial 8vo. 3s. 6d.; India Proofs, 5¢. 





ll. 
The Imperial Magazine, No. XXV. price Is. 


moir and highly finished Portrait of Mrs. Han- 





among the usual variety of Articles, the First Number for the 
year 1833 will be enriched with the celebrated, but hitherto un- 
published, Poem of the late Lord Byron on Mr. Samuel Rogers— 
rhaps the finest thing of the kind ever written by his lordship. 
in addition to this gem, will be found some original Stanzas by 
the late Percy Bysshe Shelley, with Papers by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, John Galt, Sir David Brewster, &c. &c. The Gallery of 
Literary Characters, No. XXXII. is @ full-length Portrait of 
Prince Talleyrand, Author of “‘ Paimerston, une Comédie de 
Deux Ans.” 
Subscribers’ Names are received by J. Fraser, 215, Regent 
Street, London; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town 





and Country. 


nah More; also, a Map of the Scheldt. 


Ill, 
History of Lancashire, Part XXIII. con- 
taining a View of Winwick Church; and Roman Antiquities, 
Plate2. With a very interesting Account of the Life and Mar- 
tyrdom of John Bradford, &c. &c. 


In1 aus inet 8s. 
My Village versus Our Village, uniform 


with, and by the Author of, ‘‘ The Adventures of Barney Maho- 





ney.” 1 vol. 8s. 














828 
HE ZOOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, price 


(with Three Engravings), will be published on 
Tuesday next. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








On Jan. Ist, 1833, will be published, by Baldwin and Cradock, | 
. tice ls. No. XIX. of the 


ORTICULTURAL REGISTER, 


and General Magazine of all Useful and Interesting | 


with Natural! History and Rural Economy. 

i Conducted by JOSEPH PAXTON, F.L.S. H.S. 
Gardener and Forester to His Grace the 
‘ Chatsworth. ; 
This Monthly Periodical, containing 48 pages, closely printed 
fn ectavo, and illustrated by numerous Engravings, is intended 
to place within the reach of ali persons every real improvement 
d with Hi 1 Natural History, and Rural Eco- 
nomy; and, from the very extensive and rapid sale for the last 
eighteen months, it may fairly be inferred that its contents have 
met the wishes of a large portion of society. 

No. XIX. contains a mass 

from the pens of various Gent! and G 


_ No, &X. will contain a coloured Figure of 
entire new and splendid Dahlia. 
“Wel. I. containing 18 Nos. may be had in 
boarils fc" “8s. 4 
tl —_ 





of information 
d of first t 





‘Miss Jane ‘Austen's Novels. . 
On. the Ist of January will be published, complete in 1 volume, 
ice 6s. embellished with Engravings by Greatbatch, from 


signs by Pickering, ‘ 
ENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
By Miss JANE AUSTEN. 
With a Memoir of the Author, 
By Brother, the Rev. Mr. AUSTEN. 
F XXII14 Vol. of the Standard Novels. 
Richard y, New Burlington Street (Successor to 
‘ Henry Colburn). 


‘ Vol. 1X. of Miss Bdgeworth’s Works, being Vol. 1V. of 
Fashionable Tales. 


On theiist of January will be published, ornamented with a | 


ri engraved Frontig~ece, from the Story of the Absentee, 
So hate, and an exqui ste Vignette, by Edward Goodall, from 


Tale, Vol. 1X; of 
ss EDGEY ORTH’S NOVELS and 


TALES, in Ma thly Vols. of 5s. each, elegantly bound 


and lettered, uniform wit) the popular editions of the Waverley | 


d Lord Byron’s Life and Works. - 
Nos tpnis Vol. is the Fourth of her Tales of Fashionable Life. 


Contents of the Vols. now published:— 

Vol. I. Castle Rack-Rent, Irish Bulls, and 
n Essay on the Noble Science of Self-Justification. 
Vols. 11. and’ TL. Moral Tales. 
Vols. IV. V. Popular Tales. 
Vols. VI. . VIIL. Fashionable Tales. 
published, a-new ed 
Pec ova 








ition, in 4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bound, 
concluded. 

id most finished of Miss Edgeworth’s 

d Juvenile Works. 

” ko by the same, 

Frank, in 3 vols. price 9s.; and Rosamond, 
in 2 vols. price 5#.: being Sequels to those Tales in the Early 
Lessons. 

Early Lessons, in 4 vols. 11s. half-bound. 

Parent’s Assistant, in 3 vols. with fine En- 
gravings, price 10s. 6d. half-bound. 2 : : E 

Additional volume to ditto, price 3s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

And by Maria and Richard Lovell Edgeworth, * 

Essays on Practical Education, a new edit. 
in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 6d. boards. ; 

London + Baldwin and Cradock ; and other Proprietors. 
On the Ist of January will be published, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
price 12s. in boards, 
EVOTIONAL EXTRACTS for 
J EVERY DAY in the YEAR, compiled from the 
. Writings of various Authors. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 






















In the press, and will be published on Jan. 1, 1833, 
THE INFERNO of DANTE, translated 
into English Rhyme; with an Introduction and Notes, 
By ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, A.M. 

Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
1 vol. 8vo. 15s. in cloth. 
Printed for Longman and Co. London; and W. Dearden, 
Nottingham. 
On the Ist of January will be published, in 8vo. 10s. Gc. boards, 
ISSERTATIONS vindicating the Church 
of England with regard to some essential Points of 
Polity and Doctrine. 
By the Rev. JOHN SINCLAIR, A.M. 

OF Pembroke College, Oxford; Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; and Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall; and sold by Bell and Bradfute, 

Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of January will be published, in 12mo. price 4s. Gd. 
in boards, 


HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 
considered as to the Particulars of their State, their Re- 
cognition of each other in that State, and its Difference of De- 
grees. To which are added, Musings on the Church and her 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


Services. 


and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








Duke of Devonshire, { 


INDEX. 


INDE xX. 
REVIEWS. 


ADVENTURES of a Younger Son, 103. Ainslie’s Reasons 
for the Hope that is in us, 505. Akerman’s Numismatic 
Manual, 135. Album Wreath, 87, 135. Aldine Poets, 
86, 216, 312, 457, 712. Allen’s (H.E.) Sallust, 441. 
Allen on Insanity, 72. Almanach auf das Jahr 1832, 
72; 1833, 824. Amulet, 677. Analogies of Organised 
Bodies, 312. Andrews’ Guide to Southampton, Netley 
Abbey, &c. 264. Annual Biography and Obituary, 3. 
Arcana of Science and Art, 104. Ardent, a Tale, 329. 
Arlington, 228. Arnold’s Dramatic Stories, 438. Ar- 
rian on Coursing, 516. Arrowsmith’s Grammar of An- 
cient Geography, and Praxis on the same, 515. Ash’s 
Poems, 136. Atkinson’s Translation of the Shah Na- 
meh, 565; Customs and Manners of the Persian Women, 
774 Attila, a Tragedy, 136. Austin’s Selections from 
the Old Testament, 793. Aurora Borealis, 760. 

| Baird (General Sir David), Life of, 673, 694, 710, 793. 

Baker's Grenada Register and Literary Album, 408. 

Ballingall’s Mercantile Navy Improved, 522. Barring- 

ton’s (Sir J.) Sketches of his own Times, 403. Baxter’s 

British Flowering Plants, 601. Beamish’s (Major) His- 

tory of the King’s German Legion, 595. Beaumont’s 

Funeral Address after the Interment of Dr. A. Clarke, 

651. Beche’s (1. dela) Geological Manual, 311. Becket, 

a Tragedy, and Poems, 741. Bee and the Wasp, 249. 

Belinaye on Health and Disease in Communities, 

439. Bell’s My Old Portfolio, 146. Berens’ (Rev. E.) 

Advice to a Young Man upon first going to Oxford, 

533. Bernays’ (Prof.) Introductory Lecture in King’s 

College, 136. Berry’s Genealogical Peerage, 118. Bib- 

lical Annual, 680. Biblical Cabinet Atlas, 488. Biblio- 

phobia, 195. Bird’s Achmet’s Feast, 377. Bischoff’s His- 

tory of Van Diemen’s Land, 307. Blue Bags, the, 601. 

Booth’s Eura and Zaphyra, 554. Botanic Annual, 53. 

Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 

436, 502. Bousquet-Deschamp’s (M. L.) Few Words 

upon Egypt, 769, 790. Bowring’s Cheskian Anthology, 

104. Bradford’s (R. and H.C.) Mother’s Medical Guide, 

393. Brayley’s Graphic and Historical Illustrator, 488. 

| Bree’s Saint Herbert's Isle, 537. Brief Description of 

Thirty-two Greek Vases, 377. Brighton as it is, 328. 

Brindley’s Naval Architecture, 408. British Relations 

with India, 193. British Preacher, 536. Britton’s 

Bath Guide, 104: Sketches of Tunbridge Wells, 344. 

Brougham (Lord), Selections from his Speeches and 

Writings, 393. Brownlow’s Hans Sloane, 135. Brown’s 

Passion and Reason, 5U5. Bryant’s Poems, 130. Buc- 

canecr, the, a Tale, 737. Bucke on the Life and Writ- 

ings of Akenside, 86. Burke's (J.) Dictionary of the 

British Peerage and Baronetage, 326; Genealogical and 

Heraldic History, 708. Burnet’s (Bp.) History of the 

Reformation, 569. Burton’s (Dr.) Sermons preached 

before the University of Oxford, 473. Byron’s (Lord) 

Works, 86, 216, 281, 340, 385, 468, 550, 612, 664, 678, 

758, 821. Byron’s Narrative of the Loss of the Wager, 

393. Burns’s complete Works, 808. Bellegarde, 824. 


Cabinet Annual Register, 152. Cabinet Library, 423. 
Calabria, during a Residence of Three Years, 273. Call 
to Women of all Ranks respecting the National Debt, 
760, Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela, 584. Camp- 
bell (Sir J.), Memoirs of, 209, 231. Caracalla, 554. Ca- 
ractacus, 136. Carding and Spinning Master’s Assistant, 
532. Carpenter’s (W.) Scripture Natural History, 249. 
Carr’s Lecture on Knowledge, 408. Cartonensia, 743. 
Catherine of Cleves, 40. Celérier on the Authentic and 
Divine Origin of the Old Testament, 136. Chambers's 
(R.) Lives of Illustrious Scotsmen, 724; History of 
Scotland, 728. Chantilly, 114. Chaperon, Memoirs of 
a, edited by Lady Dacre, 818. Chenevix’s Essay upon 
National Character, 17. Child’s (Mrs.) Little Girl’s own 
Book, 263; Frugal Housewife, 377. Cholera, Reviews 
of Works on the Nature, Treatment, &c. of, by Drs. 
Becker and Philip, J. Brookes, and W. Ingledew, 24; 
W. Ainsworth, 97; Dr. Nolt, 99; Dr. Schnurrer, 100; 
Drs. Lawrie and M‘Cabe, and G. Parsons, 135; D. M 
Moir, J. V. Thompson, W. Hunt, T.. Brown, Sir A. Car- 
lisle, Philanthropos, and Dr. Webster, 196; Drs. Hazle- 
wood, Bree, Rees, and T. M. Greenhow, 230; Kennedy, 
522; Corbyn, 809 Clarenswold, 488. Clarke’s (Dr. A.) 
Succession of Sacred Literature, 549. Clayton’s Visit to 
the Metropolis of France, 629. Circulating Credit, with 
Hints for In.proving the Banking System, 712. Clear- 
ing off Arrears, 792, 809, 823. Cobbin’s Annual His- 
torian, 328 Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindus, 193. 
Comic Offering, 651, 660. Complete Election Guide, 
680. Companion to the Book of Common Prayer, 488. 
Constable’s Miscellany, 5, 505, 537, 793. Contarini 
Fleming, 277, 289. Contrasts, the, 225, 295. Cook’s 
own Book, 488. Cooke’s (J. H.) Taylor’s Short-Hand, 
729. Cooper's (C, P.) Proposal for the Erection of a 
General Record Office, Judges’ Hall, &c. 373. Cory’s 
Fragments of the Pheenician, Chaldean, Egyptian, and 
other Writers, 226. Cornwall's (B.) English Songs, 371. 
Cotton’s (Archd.) Explanation of Obsolete Words in the 
Bible, 601. Country Houses, 662. Courtes Explica- 
tions sur les 12,000 francs offerts par Mad. la Duchesse 
de Berri aux ~~ attaqués de contagion, 276. 
Crabbe (Rev. G.), Beauties of, 457. Craigengelt’s Fa- 
shionable Satires, 232. Croker’s (T. C.) Adventures of 
Barney Mahoney, 339; My Village, 819. Croly’s (Dr.) 
Sermon in aid of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, 20. Cromwell’s (T'.) Druid, a Tragedy, 135. 
Cunningham’s (A.) Maid of Elvar, 260. Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, 249, Cattermole’s Doctrine of the Church of 
Geneva, 809. Cooper’s Tales and Conversations, 809. 











Dailey’s Return of the Victors, 408. D’Arblay’s (Mad.) 
Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 726. David, a Poem, 72. 
David's (A. L.) Grammar of the Turkish ey 
369, 407. Davis’s (Dr.) Obstetric Medicine, 24. Dawn 
of Freedom, 522. Democrat and the Hugonot, 293. 
Dendy on the Phenomena of Dreams, 361. Dewhurst 
on the Inutility of the Hydrostatic Test in Infanticide, 
281. Diamond Gazetteer, 232. D’Israeli’s Reply to the 
Author of ‘* Memorials of Hampden,” 4]. Divines of 
the Church of England, 56, 104, 152. Doddridge, Devo- 
tional Letters of, 473. Doisy’s Course of French Litera- 
ture, 488. Dolby’s Shakesperiay Dictionary, 119. Don ' 
Juan, Canto XVII. 522. Don’s System of Gardening, 
&c. 745. Doomed, the, 361. Double Trial, the, 467. 
Douglas’s (Major-Gen. Sir H.) Essay on Military Bridges, 
651; Naval Evolutions, 728. Downe’s (G.) Letters from 
Continental Countries, 531. Dramatic Literature, Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee on, 577, 598, 616. 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Sheet, 87. Dreams and Reveries 
of a Quiet Man, 743. Dumont’s Souvenirs sur Mira- 
bea’, 214, 229. Dunlap’s American Stage, 771. 


Earle’s Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealandeaiient 
Easter Gift, 180. Edgeworth’s Tales, @G” 44, - 
393. England and France, 311. English Botany, smail 
edition of, 633. Estancelin’s Discoveries of the Norman 
Navigators, 694. Evans’s (Rev. R. W.) Church of God, 
377. Every Man’s Library, 488. Example, a.Tale, 570. 
Excitement, the, 745. East India Sketch » 809, 
Elliott’s Splendid Village, Corn Law Rhymes, &c. 801, 


Fair of May Fair, 264, 296. Family Classical Library, 56, 
104, 152, 216, 344, 424, 488, 570, 633, 697, 778. Family 
Feuds, 344. Family Library, 104, 132, 161, 182, 216, 
421, 471, 515, 552, 666,777. Faulkner’s (Sir A. B.) Visit 
to Germany and the Low Countries, 753. Faust’s Ca- 
techism of Health, 232. Ferrall’s Ramble through the 
United States of America, 498, 520. First Batch, 361. 
Fisher’s (S.) Companion and Key to the History of 
England, 504. Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 
625. Fitzgeorge, 373. Fletcher’s (Rev. W.) Hymns for 
Children, 135. Flowers of Fable, 263. Foreign Trade 
of China, 193. _Forget Me Not, 651. Fortsetzung der 
Correspondenz-Nachricht aus Krakau, 65]. Fort Ris- 
bane, 456. Fortune Hunting, 473. Four Gospels in 
Greek for Schools, 697. Frankland’s (Capt.) Visit to 
the Courts of Sweden and Russia, 18, 38. _ Frederick 
Wilding, 136. Friedrich’s (Dr.) Skizze einer allgemeinen 
Diagnostik der psychischen Krankheiten, 497. Friend- 
ship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath, 651. 


Gahagan’s Rhyme Version of the Liturgy Psalms, 119. 
Gairdner (Dr.) on Mineral and Thermal Springs, 728. 
Galloway (Col.) on the Law, Constitution, &c. of India, 
193. Gardiner’s Music of Nature, 417. Garrick’s (D.) 
Private Correspondence, 1, 21,37. Gathered Flowers, 
376. Gell’s (Sir W.) Pompeiana, 243. Geography in all 
Ages, 777. Geographical Annual, 680. Georgian.Era, 
87. Girdlestone’s (Rev. C.) Commentary on the New 
Testament, 280; Twenty Parochial Sermons, 312, 712. 
Goldsmith's (L.) Statistics of France, 626. Gordon's (A.) 
Treatise upon Elemental Locomotion, 360. _Gorton’s 
Population Returns of Great Britain, 312; Topogra- 
phical Dictionary of Great Britain, 712. Gough's In- 
dian Tale, 376. Granville’s (Dr.) Catechism of Health, 
56. Graulhié’s Plan for a New Circulating Medium, 
793. Grecian History in Verse for Children, 264. 
Green’s (‘T.) Few Facts on the Affairs of Portugal, 585. 
Green’s Poems, 119. _Greenwood’s (Rev. T.) Scripture 
Sketches, 280. Greisley’s (Sir R.) Life of Gregory VII. 
321. Greswell’s (Rev. W. P.) View of the Early Parisian 
Greek Press, 787. Gunn’s Cartonensia, 66, Goéthe’s 
Versuch iiber die Metamorphose der Pflantzen, 809. 


Hack’s Geological Sketches, 6. Hatfield's Fruits of So, 
litude, 457. Hall's (Capt.) Voyages and Travels, 181 
247. Hall’s (Rev. R.) Modern Infidelity considered, 328) 
Hamon on Spinal Deformities, 136. Harford’s (Dr. 
Translation of Agamemnon, 322. Harkness’s (Capt.) 
Description of a Race inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, 
145, 166. Harrison’s (W. H.) Tales Historical and Do- 
mestic, 456; Christmas Tales, 712. Hassan Ali’s (Mrs. 
M.) Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, 33, 55, 
68. Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 647; Book of Beauty, 
705. Heidenmauer, the, 435, 457. Henderson's (J-) 
Letter on Nomenclature, 423. Henderson's (A.) Scot- 
tish Proverbs, 359. Henningsen’s Last of the Sophis, 
72; Scenes from the Belgian Revolution, 329. Henry 
Masterton, 356. Henri III et sa Cour, 40. Henson 
on the Civil, Political, and Mechanical History of the 
Framework-Knitters, 532. Herbert’s Country Parson, 
135. Herklot’s (Dr.) translation of Qanoon-e-Islam, 
481. Hervey’s (T. K.) Illustrations of Modern Sculp- 
ture, 579, 808. Hickie’s School and College Classics, 
311. Highland ——— 418. Hiley’s English Gram- 
mar, 456. Hirst’s Alfred, 457. Historical Sketch of 
Sanscrit Literature, 450. History of the Jews in all 
Ages, 119. History and Survey of London, Westmin- 
ster, and Southwark, 585. Hobart Town Almanac, 
423. Hobkirk’s Florentine Brothers, 329. “Hodson’s 
(Mrs.) Lives of Nunez de Balbao and Francisco Pizarro, 
361. Hogg’s Altrive Tales, 199, 214; Queer Booh, 275. 
Iollingsworth’s (Rev. A. G. H.) Rebecca, a Poem, 328. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities, 119; Comic Annual, 7% 
Hooker's (Dr.) Botanical Miscellany, 135, 745- a 
and Smollett’s History of England, 249. Hunt's Col- 
lected Poems, 823. 


Illustrations of Smollett, Lange 2 ; s se 
Idlande, 554. Ince’s Outline of English History, 15 le 
Infant Annual, 741. Inglis’ Spain in 1830, 6, 233, New 
Gil Blas, 548. Invasion, the, 4. Ireland's Vortigern, 





and Goldsmith, 296. 
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= Ives’ Sermons, 264. Invisible Gentleman, the, 


Jackson’s Waterloo, a Poem, 512. James’s (G. P. R.) 
Memoirs of Great Military Coramanders, 117; History 
of Charlemagne, 449; String oi Pearls, 689. Jameson's 
(Mrs.) Characteristics of Women, 470. James (T. H.) 
on the Impoctance of Settling the Sandwich and Bonin 
Islands, 579. Jelf on the i ree of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage as a Qualification for Holy Orders, 778. Jeky!l’s 
{capt Facts relative te his Vapour Bath, 72. Jertold’s 

t-Day, 162; Golden Calf, 601. Jesse’s Gleanings of 
Natural map 151, 165, 246. Jesuit, the, 217. Jews- 
bury’s (Miss) Letters to the Young, 309. Johnson 
(Dr. J.) on the Change of Air, 24. Johuson’s Dic- 
tionary, with Walker's Pronunciation, 26’. Joplin’s 
Analysis of the Currency Question, &~., 583. Jukes on ; 
Lavements, 72. Julien’s Hoei-lan-ki, 565. Juvenile 
Forget Me Not, 691. Juvenile Sunday Library, 244. 
Jungermanniarum Synopsis, 824. 


Keepsake, the, 645. Keightley’s Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Italy, 86. Kemble’s (Miss) Francis the 
First, 164. Key to both Houses of Parliament, 419. 
Keyworth’s Juvenile Philosophers, 158. Kidd’s Pocket 
Companion to Dover, 570; Guide to Hastings, 680. 
Klosterheim, 263. Knowles’s Magdalen, and other 
Tales, 808. 


La Belle Assemblée, 423. La Coquetterie, 373. Lady’s 
Museum, 457. Lance’s (E. J.) Golden Farmer, 264. 
Landscape Album, 632. Landscape Annual,610. Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 8, 65, 149, 216, 296, 344, 576, 
649, 820; Lectures on the Steam-Engine, 553. Lawless’s 
History of Ireland, 680. Laurie’s Use and Abuse of 
Grand Juries, 264. Lay Testimony to the Truth of 
the Sacred Records, 377. Legends of the Library at 
Lilies, 609. Legend of Another World, 377. Leman’s 
(Mrs.) Woman’s Love, 217. Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, 8, 216, 505, 793. Liddiard’s (Rev. W.) 
Three Months’ Tour in Switzerland and France, 326. 
Life of a Sailor, 788. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden, 393; Introduction to the 
Study of Botany, 809. Literary Souvenir, 676. 
Lives of the Twelve, or Modern Cesars, Buonaparte, 
728. Livre des Cent-et-un, 537. Lolme (J. L. de), 
Tableau Générale de la Langue Frangaise, 729. Lou- 
don’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi- 
tecture, 536, 793. Lubé’s Arguments against the Gold 
Standard, 361. Layell’s Principles of Geology, 8, 49. 
Lysons on the Identity of Job, his Family, &c. 281. 
Lauread, the, 808. 


M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, 244. Mac Far- 
lane’s Lives of Banditti and Robbers, 721. M‘Gregor’s 
(J.) British America, 148, 534. Mahon’s (Lord) History 
of the War of the Succession in Spain, 401. Markham’s 
New Children’s Friend, 296. artin’s Christian Phi- 
losopher, 151. Martineau’s Political Economy, 386, 
473, 484, 568, 659, 793, 801. Marshall’s Mortality of the 
Metropolis, 530. Martin’s (Capt.) Oral Traditions of 
the Cinque Ports, 554. Maule’s (Dr.) Poetry of Truth, 
456. Maw’s (Lieut.) Burmese War, 193. Maxims and 
Morals for every we | in the Year,152. Meadows, 
New French and English Pronouncing Dictionary, 264. 
Medwin’s Translation of Prometheus, 261; Agamem- 
non, 322. Member, the, 50. Memoirs of the Duchess 
d@’Abrantes, 70, 482. Memoirs of Louis XVIII., 760. 
Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse de St. Leu, 152. 
Mendham’s (Rev. J.) Life and Pontificate of Pius V., 
503. Merlet, le Traducteur, 104. Michell’s Living 
Poets and Poetesses, 198. Miller’s (Dr.) History Philo- 
sophically Illustrated, 177. Millhouse’s Destinies of 
Man, 553. Milner’s ('T.) History of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, 193. Minstrelsy of the Woods, 296. Mirabeau’s 
Letters during his Residence in England, 265. Mis- 
sionary Annual, 709. Mitford's (Miss) American Stories 
for Children, 56; Lights and Shadows of American 
Life, 358; Our Village, 585. Mogridge’s Churchyard 
Lyrist, 531. Moral Plays, 488. Mordacque’s Histoire 
de ’Empereur Napoléon, 264. Morison’s (Dr.) Coun- 
sels to the Young, 585. Montgomery’s (R.) Messiah, 337. 
Morning Watch, 723. Mundell on the Industrial 
Situation of Great Britain, 518. Mundy’s (Captain) 
Sketches in India, 291, 309, 327. Murray’s (T.) Literary 
History of Galloway, 113. My own Fire-side, 536. 
Miserrimus, 803. Moore’s (J.) Journey from London 
to Odessa, 804. Moore’s (T.) Evenings in Greece, 
Second Evening, 818. 


Narrative of the late Nanning Expedition, 420. National 
Magazine of Fashion, 24. atural Son, the, 472. 
Nautical Magazine, 168. Newton’s [ntroduction to 
Astronomy, 522, New Year’s Gift, 658. N ights of the 
Round Table, 87. Norman Abbey, 52. Nugent’s 
(Lord) Letter to John Murray, on an Article in the 
Quarterly Review, 632. 


Offering of Sympathy, 393, 806. Officer Pug, 296. Oliad, 
the, 522. Olio, the, 537. Original, the, B56. Original 
Family Sermons, 728. Otterbourne, a Novel, 712, 727. 
Opera, the, 19. Our Island, 648. Ouseley’s (W. S.) 
Remarks on the Statistics and Political Institutions of 
the United States, 305. 


Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth, 392. Palmer's (Rev. W.) Origines Liturgice, 
86. Parent’s Poetical Anthology, 87. Paris, ou le 
Livre des Cent-et-un, 8, 68, 216. Paris Magazine, 135. 
Park’s (Prof.) Dogmas of the Constitution, 361. Par- 
meter’s Village Lectures, 312. Parry’s (J. D.) History 


Sacred Poems, 136. Sacred Poems, 281. Sacred Offering, 





of Woburn and its Abbey, 87. Parsey’s Quadrature of 


the Circle, 168. Passages from the Diary of a late Phy- 
sician, 168. Paterna? Advice, 328. Pauline, the, 232. 
Pecchio’s (Count) Semi-serious Observatious of an Ita- 
lian Exile, 785. Pemble’s Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera, 
554. Pennie’s Britain’s Historical Drama, 83. Poetical 
Ephemeras, by Brown, 280. Wexcival’s Anatomy of the 
Horse, 651. Petronj’s Pensamenti <e’ illustri Autori, | 
133. Philips (B.} on the Obliteration of Arteries, 264. 
pe ad (Miss) Lessons on the Use of the Globes, 473. 
Philologicat Museum, 24%. Pilgrim of Erin, 554. 
Pinkerton’s Island of the Propontis, 729. Pinnock’s | 
Catechisms, 554. Poetical March of Humbug, 505. | 
Poetic Offering, 87. Poetic Negligée, 697. Polana, | 
Homez, and other Poems, 230. Political Reflections | 
on the Present Crisis, 361. Polonia, 522. Popular! 
Lectures cn Vertebra‘ed Animals of the British Isiands, | 
248. Population F eturns of 1831,119- Popular Zoology, | 
393. Porqucis £rench and Engiish Dictionary, 264. | 
Private Corr.*pondence of a Woman of Fashion, 441. | 
Probation, and other Tales, 54. Producing Man’s | 
Companion, 15z. Pule’s Phantom City, 72. Peter 
Parley’s Tales about Natural fiistory, 809. Poema 
Caninv-Anglico-Latinum, &c., 809. Planché’s Lays | 
and Legends of the Rhine, 808. Parent's Cabinet of | 
Amusement, 824. 4 


Quintus Servington, 56. 


Radical, the, 294, Rammohun Roy’s (Rajah) Transla- | 
tion of the Veds, &c., 536. Real Life, 329. Reflections 
and Hints of the Principal of a Seminary on Retiring, | 
533. Reformer, the, 453. Reid’s Bibliotheca Scoto- | 
Ceitica, 518. Remember lie, 482. Rennie’s Alphabet 
of Insects, 536. Reports of the Counmissioners on the | 
Ecclesiastical Courts, 168. Rib‘an': Tables of Arith- | 
metic, 522. Richard of York, 344. Richardson’s (Dr.) | 
and Swainson’s (W.) Fauna Boreali-Americana, 82. 
Ricordanza, or Friendship’s Mementc, 263. Riddle’s | 
Illustration of Aristotle on Men and Manners, 393. | 
Roberts’s Oriental Scenes, Sketches, and ‘Tales, 44. | 
Robertson’s (Dr.) Lectures on the Circulation, Re- | 
spiration, &c. of Plants, 344. Rodolph, a Dramatic | 
Fragment, 264. Romance of History, 264. Romance 
of the Early Ages, 180. Roscoe's British Novelists, 86, | 
344; Spanish Novelists, 628. Roscommon’s Letters | 
for the Press, 536. Rose’s (T.) Roman History for | 
Youth, 312. Rose of Four Seasons, 376. Rowbotham’s | 
Lectiones Latinz, 328. Royal Asiatic Society’s Trans- 
actions, 530. Royal Blue Book, 232. Rural Rector, 289. 
Ryan’s (Dr.) Medical Jurisprudence, 745. Romance of 
Irish History, 809. 





87. St. Leger’s Froissart and his Times, 393. Sa- 

mouelle’s Entomological Cabinet, 248, 360. Sandford’s 

(Mrs.) Woman in her Social and Domestic Character, 

136. Santarem, 581. Sarrans’ (B.) Memoirs of La- 

fayette, 597. Sarrans’ (B. jun.) Lafayette, Louis- 

Philippe, &c., 680. Saturday Evening, 324. Scatcherd’s | 
History of Morley, &c., 536. Schiiler’s Tragedy of 
Fiesko translated, 278. Schomberg’s (Rev. J. D.) Ele- 

ments of the British Constitution, 488. Scott’s (Sir W.) 

Letters to Rev. R. Polwhele, 776. Scripture Garden- 

Walk, 456. Seager’s Translation of Simonis’ Smaller 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 441. Select Library, 

390, 457, 778. Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 488, 
Self-guidance, 615. Sewell’s (Rev. W.) Sermons, 377. 
Shakespeare, with Boydell’s Lllustrations,697,777. Shel- 
drake on Animal Mechanics, 651. Shelley’s Masque of 
Anarchy, 693, 709. Shipp’s Eastern Story-Teller, 680. 
Siebenpfeiffer’s (Dr.) Rheinbayern, 2: Sir Ralph 
Esher, 35. Sir Simon League, 360. Skinner's (Capt.) 
Excursions in India, 433, 454, 486. Slaney’s Outline of 
the Smaller British Birds, 567. Smith’s (S. H.) Manual 
of Grecian Antiquities, 690. Smith’s (Lady) Memoir 
and er tee Z of Sir J. E. Smith, 657. Societ 

for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and their Pub- 
lications, 513. Sorelli, Paradiso Perduto di Miltoni, 
473. Southey, Selections from his Prose Works, 119; 
from his Poems, 119; Essays, Moral and Political, 119; 
History of the Peninsular War, 241. Standard Nevels, 
24, 86, 217, 456, 665, 712, 759. Stanley Buxton, 211. , 
State Papers, Henry VIII., 744. Stephen’s (T.) Book 
of the Constitution, 633. Stevens (Dr.) on the Healthy 
and Diseased Properties of the Blood, 466, Stocqueler’s 
Pilgrimage through untrodden Parts of Khuzistan 
and Persia, 451, 472. Stothard’s (C. A.) Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain, 725, 756. Stowel’s (Rev. H.) 
Pleasures of Religion, 280. Sunshine, 694. Swain’s 
Mind, and other Poems, 134. Swallow Barn, 517. 
Slade’s Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c., 806. Shelley, 
Beauties of, 692, Sandy’s Christmas Carols, 804. 





Taggart’s Memoir of Capt. Heywood, 729. Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, 201. Tales, 488. ‘Tales of the Alham- 
bra, 258, 278. Talisman, le, 51.. Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) 
Records of a Good Man’s Life, 81. Taylor’s (J.) New 
Description of the Earth, 296. Taylor’s (E.) Tales of 
the Saxons, 168. Taylor's (J.) Records of his Life, 641, 
662. Tennyson’s Poems, 772. Théorie des Ressem- 
blances, &c., 133. Thackrah on the Effects of Arts, 
Trades, Professions, &c. on Health and Longevity, 519. 
Thimbleby’s Monadelphia, 485. Thomson's (Dr.) Life | 
and Writings of W. Cullen, M.D., 348. Three Nights 

ina Life-tirue, 408. 'Timbs’s Knowledge for the People, 

536. Tirse’s Telescope, 35. Tobin’s (Dr.) Tour in 

Italy, &c., with Sir H. Davy, 84. Tod’s (Col.) Annals 

of Rajast’han, 193, 232. Tod’s (D.) yee | and Phy- 

siology of the Ear, 522. Toilette of Health, Beauty, 





264. Tradesman's Guide to Superficial Measurement, 
522. Traits and Stories of the Irish sneer sm 87, 801. 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
328. Trollope’s (Mrs.) Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans, 178, 262; Refugee in America, 564, 665. Tur- 
ner’s (Dr.) Introduction to the Arts and Sciences, 537. 
Turner’s (Sharon) Sacred History of the World, 129. 
Tymms’s (S.) Family Topographer, 504. _Thomson’s 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 809. Tales of the 
Manse, $24, 


Van Diemen’s Laad Almanac, 307, 423. Venice, a Poem, 
&c-, 585. Veterinary Examiner, 778. Vigne’s (G. T.) 
Six Months in America, 212. Village Poor-House, 357. 
Visit, the, 441. Vision, a Poem, 136, 280. Voice of 
Humanity, 488. Voye’s (M. de la) Mélange, 281. 

Wanderer’s Romaunt, 280. Warren’s Notes upon Notes, 
306. Warton’s (Dr.) Death-bed Scenes and Pastoral 
Conversations, 457. Waverley Novels, 56, 119, 201, 263, 
408, 535, 631. Webbe’s Lyric Leaves, 755. Whateley’s 
(Abp.) Thoughts on Secondary Punishments, 545, 
Whistle-binkie, 501. Whitehead’s we a Poem, 
52. Wight’s (Dr.) Indian Botany, 135. Wild Sports of 
the West, 593, 614. Wilderspin’s Early Discipline Il- 
lustrated, 405. Williams’s Art in Nature and Science 
Anticipated, 312, Wilson and Bonaparte’s American 
Ornithology, 168, 583. Working-Man’s Companion, 72. 
Worrell’s (Van) Tableau of the Dutch and Flemish 
Painters, 264. Wy!d’s General Atlas, 377. Winslow’s 
Principles of Phrenology, 824. 


Year of Liberation, 739. 
Zohrab, the Hostage, 561. Zoleikha, 554. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cholera in Irelard, Details of the Progress of, 601. 
Eugene Aram, Particulars respecting, 25, 41. 

Lady Chapel, Southwark, notice respecting, 74. 

Medwin (Capt.) on Lord Byron and his Biography, 73, 88. 

Roby on some inaccuracies in the Introduction to ** The 
Betrothed,” 377. 

Scott (Sir W.) originai letier of, 361. 

Torture in Hanover, 457. 

Vesuvius, Eruption of, 56. 

West Indian Boat-song, 712. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Africa, Travels in, 26. Afiican Expedition, 264. Agri- 
cultural Employment Institution, 585. Anatomical 
Demonstrations, 666. 

Berry’s Patent Lignts, &c. 169. _Biela’s Comet, 585, 729. 
Bonpland’s Letter to Baron Humboidt, 681. British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Account 
of, 168, 408, 424, 442. Butler’s Medical Chest Direc- 
tory, 651. 

Candles, Improvement in, 8, 681. Celestial Phenomena, 
57, 120, 202, 264, 297, 346, 409, 473, 554, 617, 680, 760, 824. 
Chronometers, remarkable accuracy of, 505. Comet, 
the, observed at Gibraltar, 58. Comets, Notes on, 633. 

Egyptian and Greek Antiquities, extensive coilection of, 
312. Electricity and Magnetism, important discovery 
in, 185, 202. Expedition to the Niger, 90. 

Geological Society, 8, 42, 75, 153, 185, 217, 233, 313, 345, 
362, 394, 720. 760, 794, 824. 

Holman’s Traveis, 570. Horticultural! Society, 281. Hum- 
boldt’s Letter to the Academy of Sciences, 618. 

Improved Raw Sugar, 537. 

Lander’s New Expedition to Africa, 312, 441, 488. Lin- 
newan Society, 41, 169, 217, 250, 261, 329, 394, 713, 778, 
8u9. 

Medico-Kotanical Society, 793. Meteor, triliant, ob- 
served, 794. Mount Vesuvius, recent Eruption of, 
586, 602. 

Patents, new, 522, 537, 554, 571, 651,713. Phenomena in 
Natural History, 585. rp (Dr.) Travels, 571. 
Pocr. on the Appoirtment of Plots o* Wand to the, 538. 
Printiag, ‘mportant Discovery ’2 that art, 233, 

Rennie (Proi.) on the Natural History of the Phoenix, 57. 
Ros*’s (Capt.) xpedition in search of a North-west 
Psssage, 697, 729. Royal Astronomical Society, 42, 
105, 313. Royal College of Physicians, 136, 201, 291, 
346, 409. Royal Geographical Society, 26, 249, 313, 
Royal Institution, 56, 74, 80, 105, 119, 152, 169, 185, 2U1, 
217, 233, 249, 207, 313, 329, 345, 361, 378, 425. Rup- 
pell’s Travels in Arabia, Africa, &c. 666, 

Scientific Exhibition in Adelaide Street, 378. Scientific 
Expeditions, 25. Society of Arts, 41, 119, 361, 378, 713, 
729, 793. Solar Light, new Analysis of, 555. Swan 
River, Letter from, 281. 

Zoological Society, 8, 75, 136, 217, 281, 344, 443, 778. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Censorship of the Press in Austria, 246. Coloinbo Jour- 
nal, 425. Croker’s Boswell, on a passage in, 58, 

Egyptian Papyrus, analysis of a paper on, 507. 

Garrick Club, 60. 

Highland Society of London, premium offered by, 410. 

Javanese Grammar, notice of M. Gerike’s, 362. 

King’s College, 233, 444, 634, 810 

Usemaey Fund, 170, 297, 410, 730. London University, 

38, 474. 

Mitford, Jack, and the Periodical Press, 9. Muskau, 
Prince Puckler, Letter of, 507. 

Oriental Translation Fund, 410. 

Palenque, Ruins of, 761. Penny Publications, Strictures 








and Fashion, 325. Tour of a German Prince, 114, 165, 


on, 538, Press, the, in Egypt, 42. 
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